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AUGUST SAUER’S PRINCIPLES OF 
LITERARY HISTORIOGRAPHY 


In 1912 and 1913 appeared the first two volumes of Josef 
Nadler’s Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und Land- 
schaften. The third and fourth volumes, while, according to 
reports, completed during the war, have as yet not reached us. 
This work marks the beginning of a new epoch in literary 
historiography, carrying out, as it does, successfully, the pro- 
gram outlined by Professor August Sauer in his memorable 
“Rektoratsrede,” Literaturgeschichte und Volkskunde.' The 
histories of national literatures have hitherto been constructed 
upon plans very similar, if not identical, in principle. The 
orientation of the great standard works is either purely “‘liter- 
ary”’ in a restricted sense, or more or less philosophical, ethical, 
esthetic, philological as the case may be. In the average com- 
pilations—and these form the vast majority of Histories of 
Literature—w= find about the following method applied. 
Authors and “schools” are grouped under such headings as 
“major” or “minor” writers. Biographical data are appor- 
tioned according to rank. ‘Classical’? works are discussed at 
some length, others mentioned “by title only,” or “briefly 
characterized” by one or two epithets. There are periods, 
transition periods, and movements labelled Queen X, or King 
Y, or Classicism, Romanticism, Realism, Idealism, and the 
like. A formidable arsenal of ever-ready designations like 
epic, lyric, dramatic, poetic, beautiful; prose, fiction, type, 
genre, psychology, motif, creative genius, plastic power, 
description, influence, etc., is drawn upon for characterization, 
interpretation, analysis, criticism. 

Thus the general outlines of our popular Histories of Litera- 
ture show a harmonious uniformity, and it is at best the per- 
sonal viewpoint of the individual author in details that relieves 
the monotony of the concert. Even Hippolyte Taine in his 
English Literature did not essentially overcome the convention 
altho his theory of milieu might have been the means of a 
radical reform; and so brilliant an achievement as Kuno 
Francke’s Social Forces in German Literature remained on the 
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whole philosophical and esthetic so that its author found it 
expedient to change the original title to “History of German 
Literature as determined by social forces.”” It was left to the 
universality and audacity of Karl Lamprecht’s genius to lift 
historiography out of the ruts of tradition. He, more than 
any other scholar of our generation, has been instrumental in 
demonstrating the value of a truly historical conception of 
human life in the broadest sense of the word ‘“‘Kulturge- 
schichte.”” In the same spirit and, like Taine and Lamprecht, 
following the example of Herder, August Sauer laid down his 
principles of literary historiography. Too busy with his many 
activities as a teacher, investigator, editor, and biographer, to 
put his theory into practice on a large scale, he was fortunate 
enough to find in Josef Nadler a disciple who fulfilled his dream. 

Nadler’s method is genetic, experimental, and inductive; 
it is extensive in scope, intensive in its conclusions. He set 
himself the task of investigating the very sources of literary 
expression. It is not merely a part of the milieu but all of it 
that he presses into service. By “Stamm und Landschaft”’ he 
means political, social, economic history; mythology, folklore, 
religion, race, nation, tribe, family, heredity, climate, geography, 
topography, immigration and emigration—in short all the 
factors that shape and determine the soul of an individual 
and of a people. 

As a result of this method we are not only enabled to correct 
many errors in judgment, but authors, works, and entire 
movements, in cases where established opinions were sub- 
stantiated, appear rejuvenated in their new setting. Thus 
the portraits of medieval poets like Heinrich von Veldeke, 
Gottfried von Strassburg, Wolfram von Eschenbach, and 
Walther von der Vogelweide, so long obscured by the patina 
of convention, have been restored to their original lustre. 
“Faust,”’ the prototype of Goethe’s hero, is made to play his 
own vital part in the history and legend of his time, and so on. 

It is not the purpose of these lines to give a review of Nad- 
ler’s work, nor do we claim infallibility for its author. In 
fact there are very serious problems left open for discussion as 
we hope to point out in due time. For the present we wish to 
call the attention of our colleagues who work in non-Germanic 
fields to August Sauer’s Principles. We believe that a knowl- 
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edge of that treatise, which in its original form has become 
practically inaccessible, will prove very stimulating. It is in 
this belief that we publish herewith an English version by 
Professor T. M. Campbell of its most important parts. 

A few suggestions will be sufficient to show that an American 
scholar should and could do for American Literature what 
Professor Nadler on the basis of August Sauer’s Principles has 
done for German Literature. It seems, to begin with, quite 
evident that Whitman’s “terrible query: American National 
Literature—is there distinctively any such thing, or can there 
ever be?” will not be answered by the generalities of our present 
methods of investigation. ‘“‘Americanization’” is one of the 
catchwords of the day. But it is doubtful whether our official 
and officious Americanizers really know what Americanism is. 
Do they mean the Americanism of Wall Street or of W. J. 
Bryan; do they mean the Americanism of Emerson or of Billy 
Sunday? Do they mean the sterile puritanism of a certain 
New England coterie, or the progressive liberality of the 
Middle West?—and so forth. To understand the collective 
soul of America—if there be such a thing—we must first try to 
understand the individual souls of her constituent parts. In 
order to attain this end it will be necessary not only to make a 
complete inventory of present racial conditions and interrela- 
tions but also of their causes from the very beginning of our 
history. One of the most unscientific generalities is, e.g., 
contained in the word Anglo-Saxon. Is our civilization Anglo- 
Saxon? Is our literature Anglo-Saxon? What does “Anglo- 
Saxon” mean?: Scotch, plus Welsh, plus Irish, plus English, 
plus Saxon? If Hawthorne is an Anglo-Saxon, are Thoreau, 
Poe, Whitman, Traubel, Untermeyer, Anglo-Saxons, or are all 
of them Americans in the same sense as Hawthorne is an Ameri- 
can? Why is it that Hawthorne, Emerson, and Thoreau, 
despite their personal friendship, are so fundamentally different 
from one another? What separated all three of them from Poe? 
Why is it that Walt Whitman, now celebrated as the greatest 
American poet, seemed so distasteful to the vast majority of 
his contemporaries? He once remarked that he was one- 
fourth a Teuton. Should the Teuton in him be responsible for 
his cosmopolitanism and for his love of German Metaphysics? 
Henry Bryan Binns attempted to write a life of Whitman on 
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the background of ‘‘Kulturgeschichte.’’ He succeeded to a 
certain degree in differentiating. the cultural atmospheres of 
East and South. But so inade\uate were the preliminary 
studies he had to rely upon that romance took the place of 
science. For the same reason essays like Mabie’s American 
Ideals; Macy’s The Spirit of American Literature, Perry’s 
The American Mind fall short of their authors’ aims. 

The fault lies—not to mention personal prejudices—with 
the lack of correlation between the science of literature on the 
one hand and the other historical sciences on the other. We have, 
for instance, a number of treatises on immigration. However, 
the problem of the effect of immigration upon American Litera- 
ture has hardly been touched upon. The possible interrelations 
between non-English and English Literature in this country, 
even the very existence of several foreign-language literatures, 
have been completely ignored. As Professor Julius Goebel in 
his inspiring address The New Problems of American Scholarship* 
has pointed out there is here a tremendous field for investiga- 
tion practically unbroken. How can a really scientific History 
of American Literature be written so long as the influence of a 
majority of non-Anglo-Saxon races with the innumerable 
diversities in their cultural character is ignored? We surely 
cannot build a house without foundations. In philology the 
study of dialectical variations is considered a natural part of the 
study of any national language. Archeology, mythology, 
ethnology, philosophy, art, etc., form the indispensable equip- 
ment of Classical as well as of Modern Philology. Only our 
historians of American Literature seem to be hidebound 
specialists. 

As an extreme contrast to specialization there is to be noticed 
of late a premature tendency toward expansion beyond the 
limits of national literatures. We are indulging in ‘““Compara- 
tive Literature’’ as a fad before we have mastered the principles 
of literary science. Many of us seem to be ignorant of so self- 
evident a fact that we cannot intelligently compare two or 
more unknown or half-known quantities. When we have traced 
the influence of a Spanish novelist on French fiction; when we 
have accumulated statistical data of performances of Ibsen’s 


? Cf. Publications of the Modern Language Assoc., 1915, pp. LXXIV ff. 
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plays in this or that country outside Norway, we call it a con- 
tribution to Comparative Literature. We also call Comparative 
Literature an express-train journey through the world’s drama 
from Aeschylus to Bernard Shaw, or through the world’s epic 
from the Odyssey to Evangeline. Gummere’s Origin of Poetry 
has remained in its solitary confinement. 

August Sauer’s statement of principles should be a warning 
to us that we cannot hitch our literary wagons to the stars; 
that we must indeed be “griindlich”; that we must have a 
genesis in literary science, if we ever. want a revelation of the 
spirit of national literature. 

“The science of literature,” says Professor Sauer, “‘is con- 
ditioned upon the philological examination of the sources of 
tradition, the application of lower and higher textual criticism, 
the comprehension of the language, the explanation of the words 
and sense of the documents. All the biographical and psycho- 
logical conditions for the origin and completion of a literary 
work, as well as for its influence and reception, must be sought 
out. The authors and their works can be classified according to 
internal and external relationships into groups, parties, and 
schools. These historical relationships are comprehensible 
only in the light of the entire political, social, and cultural 
history of a people; and thus the history of literature, together 
with all its auxiliary sciences and its offshoots, with the history 
of printing and bookselling, of the theater and of the actor’s art, 
of the newspaper and the periodical, forms, among other things, 
a subdivision of the history of civilization, and has its share in 
all the change and progress of the historical disciplines. In so 
far as literary productions can and must be considered as works 
of art, they are subject to consideration from an aesthetic point 
of view, and thus the science of literature is most intimately 
concerned in the creation of a new system of aesthetics and a 
new theory of poetry, which the present is engaged upon with 
passionate zeal. But the history of literature must also occupy 
itself with many literary productions that cannot stand the test 
of such an aesthetic criticism, and the days when whole heca- 
tombs of literary works could be sacrificed to a narrow aesthetic 
doctrine have passed forever. 

Every literary production is the outcome and expression of 
a definite philosophy of life and the world on the part of its 
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author. To that extent the history of literature is the history 
of philosophies of life, as presented in artistic guise. And it is 
not seldom that the ethical or intellectual content is so original 
or so profound that the works in question may well claim 
a special place in the history of religion or philosophy. 

The subject-matter and motives that are made use of in the 
work may challenge special attention, whether because of their 
arrangement, their reciprocal influence, their selection and 
limitation, or their accretions and modifications. Of greater 
importance, however, is the method of elaboration and organi- 
zation, the form, which first transforms the literary production 
into a work of art. For this reason the history of the evolution 
of form, style, rhythm, speechmelody, of metrics, will always 
have to be accorded a higher significance than the mere history 
of subject-matter and motives. 

The different literary genres are subject to certain laws which 
reach out beyond the individual author from one work to 
another. Therefore the various kinds of literature and poetry 
(epic, lyric, dramatic, forensic, satirical, didactic, etc.) all have 
their peculiar evolutionary history, and these may either run 
parallel or cross and become entwined with one another. 

If we disregard the origins of a national literature, which are 
difficult to comprehend and determine, the literature of a people 
in all the more highly civilized periods will always develop in a 
more or less intimate connection with that of another people, 
and often it can be interpreted only as a partial phenomenon in 
great cultural transferences, of the kind such as we are able to 
follow up through tens of centuries. Thus the literatures of 
single epochs, of national groups, and of continents fuse into a 
unit. Literatures of the past can exert a powerful influence 
upon those of succeeding ages, distant literatures can come in 
contact with one another, and thus the literature of one people 
takes its position in the totality of the world’s literature, and the 
investigation of individual national literatures is replaced by a 
new science, which is still in its infancy, the science of general, 
or comparative, history of literature, and this in turn is com- 
pelled to develop new methods for the solution of its more 
comprehensive tasks. The comparative survey of many or all 
literatures leads to the recognition of certain regular, typical 
phenomena which recur under identical or similar conditions in 
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the evolution of different literatures, and the determination of 
such norms or laws, under the control of which the literary life 
of nations runs its course, would facilitate and encourage the 
scientific presentation of the national literatures—a stage of 
scientific development from which we still seem to be far 
removed. 

In our existing presentations of the history of German Litera- 
ture, in so far as they can lay claim to scientific recognition, 
there is a noticeable shifting of these partially one-sided points 
of view, according as in certain epochs or certain groups of 
authors the different aspects stand out with greater force and 
significance. We lack a great comprehensive work, reaching out 
in all directions, as well as those that would treat the whole 
history of German Literature exhaustively from one angle. 

It seems to me that we have neglected especially one point of 
view, which should deserve consideration above all others, the 
relationship between German Literature and the German 
nationality as such, in other words the specifically national 
aspects of our literary history. It is true, the question has been 
proposed, and an answer to it attempted, as to how far the 
German national character is reflected in the most important 
monuments of our literature during the course of the centuries. 
But the attempt has failed, for the reason that this conception 
of the national character was much too general and too vague, 
yes in part it was even inferred from the very documents in 
which it was supposed to be recognized, so that one moved in 
a vicious circle. But while the character of such a widely 
branching nation as the German is indeed very difficult to 
comprehend with scientific exactness, it would seem much easier 
to define the character of the individual German peoples, dis- 
tricts, provinces and countries, which, in spite of wide divergen- 
cies in matters of details, are connected with one another by 
uniform traits. Because of unequal fusion with the original 
population, extending back into the most remote times, or with 
nomadic peoples thronging after them, or with supplanted or 
assimilated foreign nations, or with the romance, the slavic, and 
the less closely related neighbors; because of a better or a worse 
adaptation to the country and climate of the extensive territory; 
because of changing political destinies, religious differences, 
social classifications, professional cleavage, dynastic influences, 
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and many other things, the great German peoples, whose 
original grouping and disposition can still be amply observed, 
have been remoulded and reorganized in numerous ways, so 
that often in a narrow space formations of a different sort meet 
together. Thanks to our full and systematic development of 
the study of land and people, all these relationships and these 
differences are well known, and, with the aid, let us say, of 
Alfred Kirchhoff’s brilliant treatise, Die deutschen Landschaften 
und Stimme, in Hans Meyer’s widely circulated collection, 
Das deutsche Volkstum, one would only need to group the Ger- 
man poets according to their birth and descent in order to 
recognize with the utmost exactness their fundamental, their 
very close and intimate homogeneousness. For in the final 
analysis, no matter to what distant regions his later develop- 
ment may lead him, man is a product of the place where he was 
born, he is one of the stock that brought him forth, a member 
of those families from whose union he issued. Without desiring 
to touch upon all the difficult problems of descent, adaptation 
and inheritance, which many in this circle know and understand 
better than I do, and without anticipating further principles 
of explanation, one is still permitted to refer to those charac- 
teristics, which are altogether unmistakable and clearly evident, 
which everyone has in common with his race, and which unite 
people of the most divergent conditions and professions, and 
of all ages, if they spring from the same homeland. These racial 
traits form the oldest and most solid foundation, upon which are 
constructed all other influences and impressions, such as may 
be occasioned by training, education and experience. And if 
we knew these social traits, if we could comprehend them 
scientifically, they would also furnish an excellent criterion for 
a more or less natural classification of the writers and poets of 
a people. 

Now German Literature is not lacking in works that have 
recognized the importance of considering provincial homo- 
geneousness, and have made use of it for the classification of 
literature. In the first rank here Karl Goedeke must be named, 
the creator of a spiritualized bibliography, who, as a faithful 
disciple of Jacob Grimm, carried out the classification by prov- 
inces for considerable portions of his Grundriss and thus gave 
his work a firm popular basis. Likewise there is no lack of 
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independent works upon the literary history of districts, 
provinces, and localities. As a matter of course here those 
German territories have been preferred, in which, on account of 
temporary or permanent separation from the mother country, 
the spiritual and literary peculiarities are most plainly defined 
and are therefore easiest to recognize, such as Alsace, Switzer- 
land, Austria (and here again the individual and very diverse 
elements of German-Austrian territory, as for example our 
German Bohemia). While formerly one was content with mere 
lists of authors and books, which exist for almost all the Ger- 
man provinces, in more recent times one proceeds to systematic 
presentations for the various parts of the German Empire, such 
as Swabia and Hessia already possess. Recently the very 
best results have been obtained in such presentations by the 
aid of cartographic illustrations, which are especially adapted 
for introducing this survey of literature by provinces into the 
schools. The literary wall-maps of Schleussinger and Karl 
Ludwig have been recently followed by a more comprehensive 
work, a German Literary Atlas by Siegfried Robert Nagel, 
which claims to found a new “science of literary geography,” 
and which, notwithstanding important defects in details, 
brings out on the whole new and correct points of view. How 
instructive it is, for example, when in the Middle Ages one 
sees the entire north and east of the present German Empire 
lying there as a great white spot, and when one can observe 
how these regions were settled by literary pioneers after the 
Reformation. And a sharper separation of the important from 
the unimportant names would strengthen this impression still 
more. How instructive, when in the seventeenth century, 
Silesia, at that time still a part of Austria, is dotted with promi- 
nent names, and many other territories, as for example the 
regions of present-day Austria, appear almost without popula- 
tion. Further, how instructive it is to see that in our pre- 
classical period the strongest influences came from the peri- 
phery, from Hamburg, Switzerland, East Prussia; or to study 
the boundary line that encloses the native countries of the 
Storm and Stress authors, of the Géttinger group, of the older 
Romanticists—the fact that the last mentioned were all North 
Germans has been noticed with discernment and used with 
discrimination by Ricarda Huch, the historian of Romanticism. 
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How enlightening it is to trace out the gradual way in which, 
especially in the nineteenth century, almost all the provinces 
come into prominence, or revive, forming as it were a chorus; 
and how particular centers then attract the representatives of 
these districts, or a new movement, theory, or school gradually 
conquers all the provinces, even the most distant. 

If we now supply in our imagination on these maps those 
finer provincial distinctions, which Nagel has neglected, as for 
example between Upper and Lower Silesia, between Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg, between Sleswig and Holstein, etc.; if we assume the 
racial boundaries considered, the dialectical variations recorded; 
if we could perhaps find a way of clearly separating the authors 
employing dialect from those employing High German, even 
though they come from the same province; a means of dividing 
sharply the authors of purely local or provincial importance 
from those of more general influence; if we should consider such 
suggestions as Nagel, acting on my hints, adduces in part in his 
preface, namely that we trace out upon separate maps such 
things as the distribution of certain literary tendencies, for 
example, the schools of the Meister singers, the school-drama, 
the Kantian philosophy, Romanticism; or as the movements 
of the English, French, and Dutch Comedians; or as the found- 
ing of permanent theaters, of the moral weeklies, of the first 
newspapers in the modern sense, etc. etc.—then the literary 
atlas could be developed into just as important an aid as the 
long since recognized Bilderatlas zur deutschen Literaturge- 
schichte by Kénnecke. 

There is one matter that all presentations of this sort must 
consider more carefully than has been done hitherto. The 
birthplace alone does not determine racial membership. We 
must always enquire, how long the families, from which the 
poet springs, have been settled in the respective provinces, and 
whence they came—whether, in short, the poet is indigenous 
in the province in question or not. . . . If German historians 
to-day, and properly so, recognize it as their duty to give an 
account of the destinies of German emigrants in distant lands, 
then the historians of provincial literature may not pass by the 
poets who have been active elsewhere than in their native 
provinces. 
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Against the grouping of German poets according to provinces 
such as I am proposing, three objections may be raised, and 
these must be answered. 

The strong provincial coloring in the case of the lesser poets 
is conceded. But the higher a poet stands, so much the more do 
we think we observe him outgrowing the nourishing soil of his 
home, and in the case of the genius this relationship has often 
been denied or else declared to be unimportant. Even in 
Goedeke’s Grundriss, while the poets of second and third rank 
are arranged according to provinces and peoples, the chief 
representatives of our national literature are on the other hand 
grouped in conformity with different principles. We must, 
however, most decidedly put an end to this differentiation. It 
is true that those sociological theories which “pulverized” 
the hero and dissolved the genius into his elements may now be 
regarded as exploded. The great man has once more taken his 
place as leader at the head of the masses, who without him 
would never have attained the same results as under guidance. 
The great advances and the important deeds in the realm of 
poetry especially have always proceeded from individuals and 
always will do so. Even the so-called folksong goes back to the 
creative act of an individual, whether he be a cultured poet 
or an artless one, and only when it comes to the appropriation 
of such a song, do the people, and even then the individual 
singers among the people, undertake certain changes in the 
finished work, in order to make the poem clearer and to adapt it 
better for their use. The masses as such produce no poetry. 
And notwithstanding all this, even the greatest poetic genius is 
anchored by a thousand ties to his native soil, and therefore he 
has numerous racial characteristics in common with the others 
of his ethnic group, which alone give him the stamp of a national 
poet. 

What is conceded in the case of the Swiss, Gottfried Keller, 
of the Silesian, Eichendorff, of the Tyrolese, Pichler, of the 
Mecklenburger, Reuter, of Theodor Storm of Sleswig, and 
many others, namely that they are the truest representatives of 
their people, that in the best and highest creations of their 
muse they are rooted in their native soil, and are not to be 
conceived of apart from this home atmosphere and home flavor 
—this same thing must likewise be conceded without demur for 
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Kleist, the Prussian, for Hebbel, the Frisian, for Grillparzer, 
the Mid-Austrian, and for Schiller, the Swabian. Indeed, 
Weltrich’s biography of Schiller, for example, is planned entirely 
with reference to this provincial and ethnic connection of the 
poet with his home (in the narrow sense of that word) and 
Schiller’s nature may be characterized as Swabian through and 
through. And is it an accident that the most virile of our 
German authors, that Lessing and Fichte are the most closely 
related fellow-countrymen, both being from Upper Lusatia. 
Thus there remains at last only the greatest of all, whose gigan- 
tic proportions seem to burst the ties of all sectional narrowness 
or provincial constraint. To be sure in Goethe’s case, especially 
in the times of his absorption in ancient models and classical 
style, it is more difficult than in any other case to point out 
with certainty and in detail the elements that are racially 
German, not to mention the traits of the Frankish people. But 
in his case likewise the starting-point and the goal are known 
and admitted. The letters of his mother form a treasure of 
popular feeling and thought, which is not yet completely 
drained. In the veins of the man who descended from this 
woman there flowed such a fountain of popular robustness and 
raciness, as could never quite run dry. He who, like the young 
Goethe, listened to the words that fell from the servants’ 
lips and preserved them with almost stenographic exactness; 
he who, like Goethe, showed sympathy with the lower classes 
and was glad to have to do with vagabonds and tramps, now 
and then even bringing some such person to his father’s house; 
he who was so at home in the poetry of our most popular cen- 
tury, as was the author of Gétz and Faust; he who was so famil- 
iar with German nick-names and terms of abuse, as the remod- 
eler of the popular farce Hanswursts Hochzeit—of such a man 
it cannot be said that he stands in no relation to German 
folklore, even if Hermann und Dorothea does fail us as a means 
for answering folklore questionnaires. For every other literary 
influence we can give the name, but those nameless sources of 
popular influence we do not know. Further, the clear insight 
with which he studied the life of the people in Italy cannot 
possibly furnish any proof that the life of the people at home 
was a matter of indifference to him. If Goethe, anticipating the 
founding of the science of folklore, laid down, before his intended 
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third trip to Italy, a detailed outline for a formal folklore of 
Italy, in which he intended to record and classify the people’s 
entire life, religion and superstition, games and dances, gestures 
and dress, proverbs and idiotisms, then it is permissible to con- 
clude that his senses must have been alert likewise for all these 
things in his own country. Karl Reuschel has successfully 
examined Goethe’s works with this thought in mind. The 
many jests, anecdotes, comic traits etc., that are set down in 
Goethe’s Diary prove the same thing. When the aged Goethe 
takes such interest in the life and doings of the people in Eger- 
land, and there advances and encourages the recording of popu- 
lar traditions, then this is important evidence to show that his 
own mind was racially German, a fact that is apparent likewise 
in many a forceful expression in his conversations and in many 
a robust saving in the Zahme Xenien of his old age. In general 
in the aged Goethe, after all that the years of his middle life 
had done to obscure it and render it indistinct, the racial Ger- 
man disposition breaks through again energetically, as for 
example in the Jnvektiven and the Spriiche. But even in that 
intervening period we are often surprised by connections with 
popular German art, as, for example, in the outline of a funeral 
celebration for Schiller in dramatic form, the conversation he 
planned between the girl and the figure of death (conceived 
according to ancient models); or again the use of the popular 
contrast of swan and goose in the Helenadrama, of antique 
design. Thus Goethe, far from being an exception to the rule, 
is much rather the highest and finest proof of the fact that the 
inborn German traits shine through even the heaviest veil of 
the most comprehensive cosmopolitan culture and cannot be 
conquered by all the influences of foreign literatures. 

A second, if less forceful objection, would be that, while for 
certain past times this close relationship between literature and 
race may be admitted, its claims for the literature of the present 
should be modified decidedly, and for the future entirely denied. 
There are, to be sure, times and tendencies—and we find this in 
German literature also—in which the relationship with what is 
genuinely racial, original and of the soil, is much less marked 
than at other times; when hyperculture, aestheticism, specula- 
tion, affectation, frivolity and virtuosity grow over and smother 
out that which is simple, primitive and healthy. So far, how- 
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ever, the repressed popular elements have always been able to 
struggle to light through the worst of thickets and weeds. The 
contrast, often exaggerated, between urban and rural or provin- 
cial poetry cannot change that. For the large cities draw their 
vitality likewise from the popular elements of the individual 
provinces and peoples, and produce at most a new—but not less 
truly racial character, which then welds into a group the in- 
habitants of the particular city, and separates them in turn 
sharply from other groups of urban poets. 

The third objection that could be made to my conception 
is this: Where can we find a sure standard for the measurement 
of popular character? Whereby do we recognize the connection 
of the poet, who is known to us, and of his works with the 
inherited racial character? What means of a scientific nature 
are at our command for knowing the people, the nameless 
masses, in their innermost being? 

During the course of the last decades, along with the more 
widely extended sciences of ethnography and ethnology, there 
has been formed a new national science of folklore, more exactly 
the science of ethnic folklore, which furnishes us these means of 
recognizing the racial character and comparing the particular 
individuality of the poet with it. Here is not the place to trace 
out the history of this remarkable discipline. It was really 
already created by the Brothers Grimm, and then, while zeal- 
ously cultivated in foreign nations, in Germany itself it sank 
more or less into neglect, until it was rediscovered among us, 
rescued from the hands of the dilettante, and established anew 
by Weinhold, and this time on a firmer and securer basis. I 
should like to mention just one man, who in the eighties of the 
nineteenth century, in an important essay, demanded and 
prepared the way for the revival of the science of folklore, and 
to whose personal influence I am probably indebted for the fact 
that I have never quite relinquished this science, and that since 
that time the ethnical basis has always seemed to me to be the 
test of every genuinely national literature. This was Gustav 
Meyer’s famous essay Folklore, in 1885. 

Folklore we call the science, which has for its task, to dis- 
cover and portray the physical appearance, the mode of life, 
customs and laws, language, poetry and religion of a people, 
and to pursue all these phenomena in their historical evolution, 
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as well as in their connections with related and foreign peoples. 
Whatever belongs peculiarly to the lower, especially the rural, 
classes of the population, classes kept as free as possible from 
the elements of international education and civilization, comes 
within the reach of folklore: the peculiar type-formation of head 
and body, the dialect, vocabulary and names, house and home, 
with all the household goods; the dress, means of livelihood, 
and food; the primitive products of popular art and industry, 
the customs and usages that are connected with annual, or 
family celebrations, with the daily life of the peasant and the 
shepherd; the popular ideas, superstitions, witchcraft, the art 
of healing, the songs with their melodies, the games and drama- 
tic performances, sayings and proverbs, riddles and jests. 
Folklore, however, not only undertakes investigations and 
collections, to be arranged according to races and provinces, it 
also strives to make use of these popular traditions for a 
character-science of the individual peoples and provinces, and 
finally for a characterization of the national spirit. As its 
ultimate and highest task, as the end and aim of folklore must 
be considered the discovery of a scientific formulation of the 
concept race-spirit (Volksseele). If this still youthful science of 
folklore succeeds in reaching this lofty goal, if it can furnish 
us characteristics that are firmly established and carefully 
considered, from a scientific point of view, of the nature of the 
German people, arranged according to provinces and ethnic 
groups, then the history of literature has a firm basis for a ver- 
dict as to whether the individual belongs to this racial type, for 
our estimate of the ethnic, provincial, popular strain in the nature 
of the individual poet, and nothing further hinders the attempt 
to survey the history of German Literature itself according to 
provinces and peoples. The attempts hitherto made in provin- 
cial or ethnic folklore, as well as the comprehensive works on 
German folklore, have, and in part confessedly so, fallen far 
short of this high aim. Neither the folklore of Saxony, edited 
by Wuttke, nor the folklore of Brunswick by Andree, nor that 
of Baden by Elard Hugo Meyer, however admirably these works 
have succeeded in some respects, comes to the point where the 
material, so carefully collected and excellently arranged, could 
be finally summarized into such a character-science of the region 
described. These works resign the attempt to penetrate all the 
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observed phenomena to the ultimate factors of their ethical 
nature or their spiritual evolution. Yes, the last named scholar 
expressly says in the preface to his Deutsche Volkskunde, a work 
in all other respect fundamental: “A final chapter, summarizing 
those results that are especially important for the total charac- 
ter and the ethnic differences of our people, did not yet seem to 
me feasible.”’ 

Likewise the second limitation in the present methods of 
folklore is expressly emphasized in E. H. Meyer’s preface, 
namely that hitherto it has mainly considered the life of the 
peasant, but to a smaller extent that of the workman, the sol- 
dier, and the townsman. But the spiritual physiognomy of 
these classes can just as well be investigated by the use of the 
same method; and in addition to the rural population, which is 
the most important class for folklore, all the classes must in time 
be considered. 

If the historians of literature will, in this sense, make higher 
demands of folklore, then it cannot be doubted in the least that 
this growing science will become ever broader and more pro- 
found. I am satisfied with having pointed out that to the 
numerous disciplines which have experienced or will experience 
a regeneration from the cultivation of folklore, the history of 
literature must belong. 

Summing up my arguments, I propose the following theses: 

1. Family history, also that of the bourgeois families, a little 
cultivated branch of genealogy (which latter has been restored 
to honor again by Lorenz), must in increased measure be used 
for research in biographical literary history, and the preparation 
of reliable family-trees for all the more important poets should 
be attempted. 

2. Especial attention must be given to provincial and local 
literary history. To the general literary history of Germany 
must be added ethnical or sectional literary histories of prov- 
inces, much in the same way as within the general political 
history of modern times, as founded by Heeren and Ukert, and 
carried on by Lamprecht, now a particular department of Ger- 
man provincial histories has been established. 

3. To this end literary history must make much greater use 
than hitherto of the results of researches in’ folklore, and the 
latter must go beyond « ollecting and describing to the ethnical 
and provincial character-science of the German nation. 
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4. The attempt must be made to prepare an outline of the 
history of German literature by starting from the popular 
foundations, according to ethnical and provincial grouping; 
by representing the provinces and peoples more than hitherto 
in their peculiar character and their reciprocal influences; and 
by determining in the case of every poet,every group of poets, 
and every work how firmly they are rooted in the German racial 
character, or how far they are perhaps removed from it. The 
history of literature, as written from above, would be supple- 
mented by a literary-historical survey from beneath, from the 
standpoint of the ethnical elements, with especial consideration 
of dialectical poetry. 

To what extent these principles might perhaps also find 
corresponding application to the thorough investigation of 
foreign literatures, or to the history of music and art, is a ques- 
tion that must be left for the consideration of those who repre- 
sent these neighboring sciences.” 

O. E. LEssinc 
University of Illinois 
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BARTHOLOMAEUS ANGLICUS AND HIS 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
I 

In the twenty-eighth volume of the Etudes Franciscaines 
(1912)' M. Matrod discussed the work of two English Fran- 
ciscans of the thirteenth century—Roger Bacon and Bartholo- 
maeus Anglicus. After quoting the opinion of M. Langlois, 
that the De Proprietatibus Rerum had exercised a profound 
influence upon European culture for 300 years, M. Matrod 
gave his own estimate of the importance and influence of 
Bartholomaeus’ work: 

En plein XIII siécle, il modéle, du fond de sa cellule, la pate dont sera 
faite la littérature la plus éblouissante de |’Angleterre, et sans son oeuvre, 
celle de Shakespeare, qui vient immédiatement dans Il’ordre des chefs d’oeuvre, 
aprés celle du Dante et celle d’Homére, ne peut étre comprise. 

Many students of the works of Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries have recognized the importance of the De 
Proprietatibus Rerum as a source for the scientific knowledge of 
the Elizabethean writers. Douce called Bartholomaeus ‘our 
English Pliny,” and referred to his encyclopaedia some eighteen 
times in explaining doubtful passages from the plays. In a 
brief note he gave a short account of the book and some rather 
inaccurate information concerning the author.’ Anders in- 
cluded the De Proprietatibus Rerum in Shakespeare’s Books, 
referring to it about five times, while Furnivall went further 
than his predecessors and printed nine chapters from the 
eighth book of Batman’s edition of Trevisa’s English transla- 
tion of the De Proprietatibus Rerum to prove thet this encyclo- 
paedia was the main source from which Shakespeare derived 
his knowledge of astronomy.‘ Furthermore, there was among 
the Ireland forgeries a copy of Berthelet’s edition with ‘William 
Shakespeare, his Booke 1597’ inscribed on the title page. 
These facts show that Shakespeare was at least familiar with 
the book, whether he owned a copy or not, and that it was an 
important reference book. 

1 Pp. 468-83. 

2 Pp. 478-9. 

* Douce, Jilustrations of Shakspeare (London, 1807), 2:278-9. 
* New Shakspere Society Transactions (1877-9), pp. 431-50. 
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Other students of the natural science and the geography of 
the Middle Ages have studied the portions of the De Proprie- 
tatibus Rerum in which they were particularly interested, and 
occasionally printed extracts from the Latin text or one of the 
six translations. In 1893 Robert Steele edited some extracts 
from the Berthelet edition.’ His purpose in editing these 
extracts was to give a general notion of the scientific and 
astronomical knowledge of the Middle Ages. No attempt 
was made to make a special study of the author or of the 
importance of the encyclopaedia. Professor Cian devoted one 
chapter to Bartholomaeus in his study of Vivaldo Belcalzer e 
V’Enciclopedismo Italiano delle Origini (1902). His chief 
interest centered in Bartholomaeus’ relation to the history of 
the encyclopaedia in Italy and the probability that Belcalzer’s 
work was a translation of the De Proprietatibus Rerum. The 
most important study of Bartholomaeus’ geographical knowl- 
edge has been made by A. E. Schénbach, who printed the 
results of his investigation concerning Bartholomaeus’ descrip- 
tion of Germany in the Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (1906).? Herr Schénbach printed 
thirty-three chapters of the Latin text from Book 15. A few 
other less important studies of Bartholomaeus in his relation 
to the Franciscan culture or the literature of the Middle Ages 
have been made, but no one else has made a careful study of 
the encyclopaedia as a whole, comparing it with the other 
thirteenth century encyclopaedias or endeavoring to fix its 
place in the history of the encyclopaedic writings of the Middle 
Ages. This I have endeavored to do and also to collect as 
many facts as possible concerning the author of the De 
Proprietatibus Rerum. 

Until the middle of the eighteenth century the author of 
the De Proprietatibus Rerum was thought to have been a 
member of the Glanville family of Suffolk and to have lived 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. This mistake 
dates from the sixteenth century, when Leland in his Com- 
mentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis introduced his brief 
account of Bartholomaeus with this sentence: ‘Bartholomaeus 

5 Steele, R., Medieval Lore (London, 1893). 


* Giornale Storico della Letieratura Italiana, Sup. 5. 
7 27:54-90. 
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Glannovillanus ex noblissimo, ut ego colligo, genere Comitum 
Sudovolcarum eiusdem appellationis originem duxit.’* Bale, 
Pits, Wadding, and Fabricius copied from Leland, merely 
adding a few sentences to the account which they found. 

The brief account given by Fabricius may be quoted as 
typical of the tradition concerning the life and writings of 
Bartholomaeus before the more modern investigations.® 

Bartholomaeus Anglicus de Glanvilla, sive Glannovillanus, ex Comitibus 
Sudovolgiis sive Suffolciensibus, (Lelando Sudovolcaris,) Monachus Ord. 
Minor. circa A. 1360. auctor Operis in libros XIX. distributi de proprietatibus 
rerum Argent. 1488. 1505. Norimb. 1492. Francof. 1601. longe diversum a 
Thomae Cantipratani opere de natura rerum, de quo infra, atque editum quoque 
sub titulo allegoriarum sive tropologiarum in ulrumque Testamentum, Paris. 
1573. addito libro XX. de rerum accidentibus, numeris, mensuris, ponderibus 
et sonis: et libro de proprietatibus apum. Etiam Gallicam hujus operis ver- 
sionem jussu Caroli V. Galliarum Regis a Joanne Corbichone compositam 
vidisse se Lelandus cap. 348. testatur, et partem illius esse puto quem Baleus 
singillatim nominat librum de Mundo ac coelestibus. Sermonum liber, editus 
Argentor. 1491. Inedita apud Baleum VI. 15. memorantur: Chronicon de 
Sanctis. Postillae Scripturarum. Quibus librum contra Laurentium Vallam, 
et Practicam adjungit Pitseus pag. 495. quae Practica Juris vocatur apud 
Waddingum pag. 50. De Postilla in Matthaeum et Marcum adeundus Wartho- 
nus ad Caveum. At de libro contra Vallam merito dubitat Vossius & cum 
Bartholomaeo altero, Facio nempe nostrum confusum a Pitseo suspicatur, 
neque enim fert aliud temporum ratio, cum Valla quinquagenarius obierit A. 
1457. 

Leland, it appears, confused the author of the De Pro- 
prietatibus Rerum with a Bartholomaeus de Glanvilla of 
Suffolk, who died about 1360. Although the Glanville family 
was prominent in Suffolk and Norfolk as early as 1170, none 
of its members can be identified with the English Franciscan. 
The date 1360 seems to have originated from the belief that 
the Latin text was written only a short time before the transla- 
tions were made. The French translation is dated 1372 and 
the English 1398. 

The first author to question these traditional facts was 
Quetif, who contradicted the earlier writers in his Scriptores 
Ordinis Praedicatorum. By a careful study of the manu- 
scripts of the De Proprietatibus Rerum, he proved that Leland’s 
Bartholomaeus could not have been the author of the encyclo- 

8 Ed. Oxonii, 1709, p. 336. 

® Bibliotheca Latina Mediae et Infimae Aetatis (Hamburg, 1734). 1:479-80. 
10 1:468. 
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paedia and that this work must have been written before the 





end of the thirteenth century. Jourdain proved in his\ /_. 


\ 


Recherches Critiques sur l’Age et VOrigine des Traductions ) 
Latines d’Aristote (1843)" that the author of the encyclo- 
paedia must have flourished in the thirteenth century rather 
than the fourteenth, for the work must have been completed 
before 1260. Jourdain was led to this conclusion from the 
fact that Bartholomaeus used the translations of Aristotle 
which were made from the Arabic. These translations were 
not discarded until after 1260, when a direct translation from 
the Greek text was completed. Furthermore, it is probable 
that Bartholomaeus would have used the compilations of 
Thomas of Cantimpré and St. Thomas Aquiaas if he had 
written after 1260. Bartholomaeus did not pretend to be an 
original author and was always careful to give his authorities, 
frequently citing contemporaries. Robert Grossestete (d. 1253) 
is the latest author mentioned in the list of authorities. Albertus 
Magnus (d. 1280) is cited twice in Book 17 (chs. 2 and 137) of 
the De Proprietatibus Rerum, although he is not mentioned in 
the list of authorities. Albertus was an old man when he 
died, and it is possible that Bartholomaeus may have been 
acquainted with his theories when they were both in Paris 
about 1230. 

Delisle devoted a short section to Bartholomaeus in an 
article, Sur les Propriétés des Choses, in the Histoire Littéraire 
(1888)* He showed that the Bartholomaeus Anglicus men- 
tioned in a letter written by the Franciscan General in 1230 
must have been the author of the De Proprietatibus Rerum. 
Wadding had mentioned this letter in his Annales Minorum,® 
but had failed to recognize that this Bartholomaeus Anglicus and 
Bartholomaeus de Glanvilla, whom he mentioned later as the 
author of the De Proprietatibus Rerum, were the same. Delisle 
was also the first to question the tradition that Bartholomaeus 
was an Englishman. He endeavored to prove by numerous 
quotations from the De Proprietatibus Rerum that Bartholo- 
maeus was a Frenchman. His main argument is based upon a 
comparison of the descriptions of France and England. Bar- 

4 Pp. 358-60. 


2 30:353-65. 
3 2:248. 
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tholomaeus seems to have loved France and Paris particularly, 
for he says of that city:" 

Nam sicut quondam Athenarum Ciuitas mater liberalium artium et litera- 
rum, philosophorum nutrix, et fons omnium scientiarum Greciam decorauit, 
sic Parisius nostris temporibus non solum Franciam immo totius Europe partem 
residuam in scientia et in moribus sublimauit. Nam velut sapientie mater de 
omnibus mundi partibus aduenientes recolligit, omnibus in necessariis subuenit; 
pacifice omnes regit, et tanquam veritatis cultrix debitricem sapientibus et 
insipientibus se ostendit. 

On the other hand, it seemed to Delisle that the description 
of England failed to show a similar appreciation. France, he 
implied, is praised and given special prominence, while England 
is almost neglected. Bartholomaeus’ description of England 
is summarized in six lines of poetry at the end of the chapter, 
De Anglia:® 

Anglia terra ferox [ferax?] et fertilis angulus orbis, 
Insula predives, que toto vix eget orbe 

Et cuius totus indiget orbis ope. 

Anglia plena iocis gens libera apta iocari, 

Libera gens cui libera mens et libera lingua, 

Sed lingua melior liberiorque manus. 

Cian suggested that these verses may have been written by 
Bartholomaeus himself, since the author simply says they were 
written by ‘someone describing the English Island.’ They show, 
according to Cian, a certain notable pride in the author’s native 
land, while the chapters on France show gratitude for the 
kindness which had been shown Bartholomaeus during his 
sojourn in that country as a student and professor.” More- 
over, it was customary for the students of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to consider Paris a second Athens. At this period the 
schools of Paris had surpassed the once famous schools of Char- 
tres and were drawing students from every part of Europe. 
Hardly a hundred years had passed since Abelard had defied 
his teacher, William of Champeaux, and had emphasized the 
importance of dialectic, and consequently of the works of 
Aristotle. 

Delisle felt that his theory received additional support from 
the statement by Bartholomew of Pisa that Bartholomaeus 

4 Book 15, ch. 57. All quotations from the De Proprietatibus Rerum are 
taken from the edition published in Niirnberg in 1483. 


'® Book 15, ch. 14. 
'6 Cian, p. 38. 
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was ‘de provinca Franciae.’ This phrase may simply mean the 
territory of the Franciscans, as Cian thought. But such an 
interpretation is not necessary to prove that Bartholomaeus was 
not a Frenchman. Bartholomaeus of Pisa would naturally refer 
to him as ‘de provinca Franciae,’ because he had spent his 
earlier years as a student and teacher in France and conse- 
quently was considered a citizen of France, though born in 
England. 

From a sentence in a French manuscript it appears that 
Bartholomaeus was once thought to have been a Scotchman.” 
This statement is denied by the translator: 


Il apparait clairement en ce chapitre que |’auteur de ce livre ne fut pas 
escot mais fut énglois, et pour ce, il le croira qui vouldra en ce partie. 


Bartholomaeus’ attitude toward the Scotch is typically English. 
In fact, he was almost a thirteenth century Samuel Johnson in 
his treatment of his northern neighbors, for he thus described 
them: 

Nam gens est leuis, animo ferox, seuiens in hostes, tantum fere mortem 
diligens quantum seruitutem, in lecto mori reputans segniciem, in campo autem 
contra hostem interfici ut interficiantur gloriam arbitrans et virtutem. Gens 
parci victus, famem diutius sustinens, et raro ante occasum super cibum se 
effundens, carnibus lacticiniis, piscibus, et fructibus magis vtens, panis usus 
Britannicis minus habens, et cum populus sit satis, elegantis figure et facei 
pulcre generaliter a natura, multum tamen eos deformat proprius habitus siue 
scotica vestitura; . . . mentiri non verentur . . . in propriis gaudent, pacem 
non diligunt. 

Wackernagel’s suggestion that the De Proprietatibus Rerum 
was of north Italian origin requires no more than passing notice, 
since he did not know that Bartholomaeus was the author of the 
sections which he found in a manuscript with the title, De Orbe 
et eius Divisione ac Universis Regionibus Tocius Mundi. His 
suggestion is based upon the theory that the author must have 
been better acquainted with Italy than with any other country, 
because in the chapter De Tuscia all the chief cities are men- 
tioned by name, while in the other geographical chapters only 
a very few of the cities are given.'® 


‘7 Maxwell, H., “An Englishman’s Opinion of Scotland in 1360,” Notes 
and Queries, VIII, 11, 224-5. 

18 Book 15, ch. 152. 

'? Wackernagel, W., “Geographie des Mittelalters,” Haupt’s Zeitschrift 
fiir Deutches Alterthum, 4 (1844), 479-95. 
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In spite of these attempts to prove the contrary, it is certain 
that Bartholomaeus was an Englishman. Not only the early 
manuscripts but also the Franciscan chroniclers of the thirteenth 
century refer to him as Bartholomaeus Anglicus. All doubt as 
to the exact meaning of the adjective is removed by a note 
on the last leaf of a thirteenth century manuscript of St. 
Paul’s Epistles in the Library of Chartres:*° 

Iste liber est Fratrum Predicatorum Carnotensium, quem habuerunt a 
Fratre Bartholomaeo, qui fuit Anglicus. 

The earliest reference to Bartholomaeus Angiicus is found 
in a letter from the Minister General of the Franciscan Order 
to the minister in France. The General wrote to France to 
inform the head of that province that Johannes Anglicus had 
been appointed Minister of Saxony at the death of Simon 
Anglicus, the first Minister of Saxony and ‘primus lector Magde- 
burgensis,’ and that Bartholomaeus was to be the new lector 
at Magdeburg.”* In 1231 Jordanus sent Brother Joannes de 
Penna and Brother Deodatus to France to accompany the newly 
appointed officers to Saxony.” 

At this time Bartholomaeus was a professor at the Francis- 
can school in Paris, where he had given a course of lectures on 
the whole Bible. We are told this by Salimbene, who refers 
to Bartholomaeus’ chapter on elephants:* 

Item in historia Alexandri filii Philippi regis Macedonie legitur, quod ipse 
rex Alexander habuit in exercitu suo centum elefantas, qui aurum suum porta- 
bant. Horum animalium in Ethyopia magna copia est, quorum naturam et 
proprietates frater Bartholomaeus Anglicus ex ordine Minorum in libro, quem 
de proprietatibus rerum fecit, sufficienter posuit; quem etiam tractatum in 
xix libellos divisit. Magnus clericus fuit et totam Bibliam cursorie Parisiis 
legit. 


20 Catalogue Général des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques Publiques de France, 
11:177. 

21 $1230. Scripsit ergo Minister Generalis ad Franciae Ministrum, ut 
fratrem Joannem Anglicum Saxoniae Administrationi, fratrem Bartholomaeum 
Anglicum lecturae praeficiendum, dimitteret’ (Wadding, 2:248). 

22 ‘1231. Missi hoc anno a fratre Jordano Custode Thuringiae, in virtute 
potestatis sibi factae a Generali Ministro, frater Joannes de Penna et frater 
Deodatus Lutetiam ad Franciae Ministrum pro conducendis Fratribus Joanne 
Anglico Ge:erali jam constituto Saxoniae Ministro, et Bartholomaeo item 
Anglico, ut in eadem Provincia Fratribus sacrum legeret Theologiam; qui 
statim concessi a Franciae Ministro, Provinciam Saxonicam egregie decorarunt’ 
(Wadding 2:274). 

23 Monumenta Germaniae Historica; Scr’ ptores, 32:94. 
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Bartholomaeus must have been middle aged at the time of his 
appointment, because it is not probable that a young man would 
have held this position in Paris, or would have been chosen to 
carry on the educational work at Magdeburg. 

Schénbach thinks that Bartholomaeus probably received 
his education at Oxford.* This, he says, would account for his 
being so well acquainted with contemporary English authors, 
such as Michael Scotus, Robert of Lincoln, Alfredus Anglicus, 
and Alexander Neckam. We have no records of Bartholomaeus 
as an Oxford student, and it seems hardly necessary to advance 
this theory to account for his acquaintance with the works of 
English authors. It would have been natural for an Englishman 
who was studying in France to have been especially interested 
in the works of his own countrymen. Moreover, Paris was at 
this time the intellectual center of Europe, and the works of 
English scholars were well known in the schools and university. 
General works, such as Bartholomaeus would need for his 
compilation, were in special demand in this age of scientific and 
philosophical inquiry. If Bartholomaeus had been a French- 
man, these works would have been known to him, even tho he 
had never visited England or Oxford. 

It seems more probable that Bartholomaeus received his 
early education at Chartres, which was frequented by English 
students in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. At the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century the fame of an Englishman 
John of Salisbury (d. 1180), who had taught at Chartres and 
had been made bishop in 1176, was at its height. This alone 
would tend to attract students from England. Furthermore, 
Chartres was becoming at this time a preparatory school for the 
University of Paris and offered courses which would tempt the 
student whose ultimate goal was Paris. It appears that Bar- 
tholomaeus was specially interested in the school at Chartres, 
for he gave the Dominican Brothers there a copy of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. It is not likely that a Franciscan would have given 
such a valuable book to the Dominicans unless there was some 
special tie to connect him with their school. Two famous lec- 
turers at Chartres in the twelfth century—Gilbert de la Porée 
and William of Conches—are given in the list of authorities at 


* Schénbach, p. 64. 
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the beginning of the De Proprietatibus Rerum. At the close of 
the twelfth century or during the opening years of the thirteenth, 
the teaching of these men would still have been remembered and 
their books studied as authorities. 

If Bartholomaeus studied at Chartres during the early 
years of the thirteenth century, he would not have considered 
that his education could be completed there. Since the days of 
Fulbert, when the schools of Chartres gained a place of prom- 
inence rivaled by no other episcopal or monastic school, changes 
had taken place. About the middle of the twelfth century they 
began to neglect the study of the quadrivium and were eclipsed 
by the schools of Paris.* In the thirteenth century the schools 
of Chartres became a stepping stone to the higher education at 
Paris. It is probable, therefore, that Bartholomaeus, if he had 
studied at Chartres, went to Paris to complete his studies. 
At Paris he must have become acquainted with some of the 
members of the newly founded Franciscan Order, which he soon 
joined. Atleast by 1230, about twenty years after Saint Francis 
had founded the order, Bartholomaeus had gained a reputation 
as a scholar and teacher among the Francis: ns. 

Nothing is definitely known about the life of Bartholomaeus 
after the left Paris in 1231. His name does not appear again 
in the annals or chronicles of the Franciscans, until Salimbene 
and Bartholomaeus of Pisa refer to his encyclopaedia at the 
end of the thirteenth century. These references show that 
Bartholomaeus’ great work was well known by 1280 and used 
as an authority. His life at Magdeburg was probably spent in 
teaching and reorganizing the Franciscan school there. He 
may have revised part of his encyclopaedia or added short 
sections, but it does not seem likely that he had the leisure or the 
facilities to rewrite any large portion. 

From the few facts which may be definitely ascertained 
concerning the life of Bartholomaeus Anglicus, we are justified 
in assuming that he was probably born in England about 1190; 
that he spent the first thirty years of his life in study at Chartres 
and Paris; that the next ten years were spent in teaching in 
the Franciscan school at Paris and in compiling the De Proprieta- 
tibus Rerum; and that during the last years of his life he taught 
at Magdeburg and helped to direct the work of the Franciscans 


*% See Clerval, Les Ecoles de Charires, p. 320. 
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in Saxony. It is probable that Bartholomaeus died shortly 
after the middle of the thirteenth century. 


II 


The De Proprietatibus Rerum was the most popular ency- 
clopaedia of the thirteenth century, which has been called the 
age of Encyclopaedias. The intellectual renaissance of the 
preceding century had stimulated a desire for learning, which 
was scarcely to be surpassed by that of the humanists them- 
selves. This renaissance was due largely to the teaching of 
Abelard, whose new attitude toward secular knowledge was 
instrumental in replacing the credo ut intelligam of Anselm by 
the intelligo ut credam of the later thinkers. Abelard wrote 
concerning knowledge :* 

If therefore it is not wrong to know, but to do, the evil is to be referred to 
the act and not to the knowledge. Hence we are convinced that all knowledge, 
which indeed comes from God alone and from His bounty, is good. Wherefore 
the study of every science should be conceded to be good, because that which 
is good comes from it; and especially one must insist upon the study of that 
doctrina by which the greater truth is known. This is dialectic, whose function 
is to distinguish between every truth and falsity: as leader in all knowledge 
it holds the primacy and rule of all philosophy. The same also is shown to be 
needful to the Catholic Faith, which cannot without its aid resist the sophistries 
of schismatics. 

It was impossible for the great number of students to acquire 
at first hand a knowledge of every science. The universities 
could not accommodate all those who desired to learn, and most 
students could not collect a library large enough to meet their 
needs. Even the clergy, whom the popes of the first half of the 
thirteenth century desired to raise to a higher intellectual level, 
did not have the leisure nor the inclination required to read the 
voluminous works of the Fathers and of the secular authors. 
For these an easier method of instruction had to be provided. 
The burden of popularizing and spreading secular and religious 
knowledge fell upon the shoulders of the Friars. 

The Dominicans and Franciscans had not been founded for 
this purpose, but they were forced to assume the duty, because 
their work was organized in all the countries of Europe. Even 
the education of their own numbers, which increased with 
amazing rapidity, required the leaders of the orders to find 


* Taylor, H. O., The Mediaeval Mind, 2:349. 
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some means of spreading knowledge. They solved the problem 
by writing encyclopaedias, in which they collected the opinions 
of the best known authorities. These encyclopaedias varied 
in comprehensiveness and arrangement, but the educational 
aim was never forgotten nor subordinated to any other. These 
works were to be the textbooks and reference books for the 
preachers and scholars, who did not have access to a library 
and who could not afford to collect one of their own. Through 
their intellectual activity in this field the scholars of these two 
great orders won for the thirteenth century the title of the Age 
of Encyclopaedias. 

Bartholomaeus’ work surpassed in popularity the earlier 
encyclopaedias, such as the Institutiones Divinarum et Humana- 
rum Litterarum by Cassiodorus and Isidore’s Etymologies, 
because it was primarily a scientific encyclopaedia and not a 
handbook of the arts. The compilations of the contemporaries 
and successors of Bartholomaeus were too large and discursive 
to be used as textbooks and consequently were not so widely 
known as the De Proprietatibus Rerum. The largest of these is 
Vincent de Beauvais’ Speculum Magnum in three volumes, 
which is compared with the De Proprietatibus Rerum by Cian. 
He concludes that Bartholomaeus was surpassed by Vincent in 
design and vastness but is superior to Vincent in method.’ 
Alexander Neckam’s De Naturis Rerum is similar to Bartholo- 
maeus’ work but is too brief and illustrated by too many stories 
for the use of the student. 

The De Proprietatibus Rerum was probably written before 
the author went to Saxony. After the investigations by Jour- 
dain and Delisle were published, it was generally assigned to 
the first half of the thirteenth century. Schénbach tried to 
prove that the work must have been written before 1240, 
because Berthold of Regensburg, who wrote between 1240 and 
1250, used it as a source.2®= On a leaf (305 v.) toward the end of 
a fifteenth century manuscript of the French translation of the 
De Proprietatibus Rerum in the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, Paris, 
the transcriber has written:*’ 


7 Pp. 47-8. 
8 Pp. 56-62. 
** This manuscript is dated 1472. 
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L’acteur de ce livre des proprietez des choses ne s’est point voulu nommer 
pour son humilite, afin qu’il ne semblast aux lisans qu’il en eust voulu avoir 
gloire, mais il appert par le langaige d’aucuns des chapitres de ce livre qu’il 
estoit natif du royaume d’Angleterre et fest ledit livre en latin environ l’an 
mil cciiii. 

This date is undoubtedly too early, but it shows that only 
about 250 years after the time of Bartholomaeus there was a 
tradition at least that the work had been written early in the 
thirteenth century. A careful study of the numerous manu- 
scripts would perhaps result in showing that Bartholomaeus 
finished his work before going to Saxony. If the superiors of his 
order had known that he had written this great textbook during 
his professorship at Paris, they would have had an additional 
reason for desiring to have him direct the work in the newly 
organized province of Saxony. One is not justified in assuming 
that Bartholomaeus described from personal observation any 
part of Europe, when he failed to cite an authority. Undoubt- 
edly he learned much about Flanders, Holland, and Germany 
from the students at Paris, before he visited these countries. 
It is possible that Bartholomaeus rewrote a portion of his 
encyclopaedia after leaving Paris, but probably the work was 
finished before 1230 and contributed largely to his fame as a 
scholar and teacher. 

Bartholomaeus wrote his compilation primarily for the 
student of theology and for the preacher. In the Prohemium 
he says that his purpose is to explain the allegories of the 
Scriptures ‘ad edificationem domus Domini.’ I do not agree 
with Cian, who considers these words conventional and 
believes that Bartholomaeus’ purpose was primarily scientific 
and secondarily moral. As Schénbach has pointed out,*? 
Bartholomaeus stressed the relationship to Scriptural interpre- 
tation in the introductions to books which contain the greatest 
amount of scientific material. It is as though he were answering 
the objection that he had forgotten his aim and was dealing with 
science for its own sake. The Middle Ages could not so soon 
break away from the old idea that secular knowledge was the 
handmaid of theology. The arrangement of the material is 
somewhat modified by this purpose. The earlier books are 
devoted to theology, while the last part of the encyclopaedia 
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deals with science in its relation to theology. In the books on 
birds, animals, stones, etc., Bartholomaeus emphasizes the fact 
that he has treated these subjects because a knowledge of 
them is needed to interpret the Scriptures. 

Schénbach divided the De Proprietatibus Rerum into two 
parts, the second part beginning at Book 8." This division 
was suggested to him by the fact that the Innsbruck manu- 
script (no. 256), which he studied primarily, began with the 
eighth book. This is not conclusive proof, for students often 
excerpted sections of the encyclopaedias to use as textbooks for 
special subjects. In this case the sections dealing with theology 
and physiology were omitted. Manuscript No. 2287 in the 
University Library at Prague contains Books 1-9, while short 
excerpts from various parts of the work are to be found in other 
manuscripts. The argument that Bartholomaeus had the 
relationship to the Scriptures continually in mind in the last 
part (Books 8-19), while in the first part a knowledge of this 
relationship was presupposed, is not based upon facts. Bar- 
tholomaeus frequently mentioned that his work was written 
merely that the spiritual things might be known through the 
material. For example he concluded the nineteenth chapter 
of the third book thus: 


In his ergo et in aliis operationis nature conditionibus admiranda est diuina 
sapientia, que per ista et talia similia dat nobis quaammodo intelligere qualiter 
per ista sensata materialia ad intellectum eorum que sunt supra sensum, sint 
paulatim cordis interiora ad intelligentiam spiritualium promouenda, et propter 
hoc ista simpliciter est in hoc opusculo mea intentio et finis meus. 

Schénbach also felt that the nature of the introductions 
to the different books justified his division. But they are too 
similar in nature to be of much value in determining such a 
division. In many cases they are merely transitional para- 
graphs, such as the introduction to Book 3: 

Adiuuante Iesu Christo in precedentibus aliquas proprietates de substantia 
penitus incorporea diuina, scilicet natura et angelica, quantum ad hoc spectat 
opusculum, breuiter introduximus; nunc cum euisdem interueniente auxilio ad 
creaturam corpoream stilum conuertamus, a dignissima creaturarum, scilicet 
homine, qui naturain et proprietatem sapit, tam corporum quam spirituum, 
inchoantes. 

A comparison of this introduction with that to Book 15, which 
is typical of those in Schénbach’s second part, will show the 
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futility of the attempt to divide the De Proprietatibus Rerum 
by the statements at the beginning or end of the various books: 

De terre autem partibus et diuersis prouinciis per quas crbis generaliter 
est diuisus pauca huic operi sunt adiuuante Domino breuiter inferenda. Non 
tamen de singulis dicendem, sed solummodo de his de quibus Sacra Scriptura 
sepius inuenitur facere mentionem. 


If the work is to be divided at all, it must be divided accord- 
ing to subject matter. The first three books form the first 
section, treating incorporeal substances (God, the angels, and 
the soul). The second part (4-7) is devoted primarily to man 
(the humours and elemental qualities, the parts of the body, 
the ages of man, and medicine). The third section (8-18), 
which treats of the universe, may be divided into two parts. 
The first (8-13) has for its subject the world in general (the 
world and the heavens, the divisions of time, matter and form, 
air, birds, water and fishes), and the second the earth in parti- 
cular (the earth and its parts, geography, stones, trees and 
plants, and animals). The fourth section is composed of the 
nineteenth book, in which everything, not previously discussed, 
finds a place (colors, odors, savors, liquids, weights, measures, 
music, etc.). 

The possibility of dividing the work into four distinct sec- 
tions and the nature of the nineteenth book suggest that it was 
carefully planned. The books may or may not have been 
composed in the order in which we find them, but it is evident 
that Bartholomaeus wrote with a definite order in mind. The 
nature of the Prohemium and the references throughout the 
work to following or preceding books indicate that the books 
were composed in their present order. In the introduction to 
the first book, for example, the preference which is given to the 
spiritual is stressed: 

De proprietatibus itaque et naturis rerum, tam spiritualium quam cor- 
poralium, elucidare aliqua cupientes, ab illo sumamus exordium, qui est Alpha 
et O, principium et finis omnium bonorum. 


Schénbach suggested that Bartholomaeus took notes on 
his reading, arranged these in groups, and then compiled his 
encyclopaedia.” This suggestion was due to his desire to show 
that Bartholomaeus could have written the De Proprietatibus 
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Rerum in Saxony, even if a good library had not been accessible 
to him. Schénbach’s conclusion concerning the method is that: 
Die Sammlung des Stoffes aber wird dann wahrscheinlich noch vor seine 
Wirksamkeit in Paris fallen, die Biicher wird er bei den Oxforder Gelehrten 
gefunden haben, in Paris mag das Werk fortgesetzt, in Magdeburg abgeschlossen 
worden sein. 
It is impossible to prove cr disprove this statement, since all 
opinions concerning Bartholomaeus’ method of composition 
must necessarily be mere conjectures. But, as already inti- 
mated, it seems probable that Bartholomaeus completed his 
work while he was still in Paris, where the works of the best 
authorities were to be had. 

Bartholomaeus used three methods in referring to his 
sources. Sometimes he cited an author or work by name 
without quoting directly, such as the reference to Boethius’ 
De Trinitate in the third chapter of the first book. This method 
is used most frequently when Bartholomaeus has given an 
explanation of his own and then has added ‘as says Augustine,’ 
or some other author, meaning that the ideas of that author are 
essentially the same as his own. More frequently he adapts 
the words of his authority to his own use by means of an elabor- 
ate paraphrase. An interesting use of this method is to be found 
in the twentieth chapter of the first book, the discussion of the 
names of God. The chief source for this chapter is the De 
Fide Orthodoxa (Book 1, chap. 12) by John of Damascus. John 
gives a rather free adaptation of part of the first chapter of the 
Dionysian De Divinis Nominibus, and Bartholomaeus in turn 
paraphrases this version. At other times Bartholomaeus quotes 
directly from his sources. The correctness of quotation 
depends, of course, upon the correctness of the manuscript or 
translation that Bartholomaeus could obtain. He does not 
always give a reference to book and chapter, for he is very 
fond of using the phrase ‘ut dicit’ at the beginning or end of a 
quotation without reference even to the work. 

Bartholomaeus’ chief source is Isidore’s Etymologies, which 
he cites in approximately 660 chapters. Many of the quotations 
from the Bible or the ancient poets were taken from Isidore’s 
work. In fact, the great encyclopaedist of the seventh century 
seems to have been his guide both for subject matter and 
arrangement. After the Et¢ymologies and the Bible, Aristotle’s 
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works are most frequently cited. Bartholomaeus knew all 
the works of Aristotle in translation from the Arabic. When he 
refers to the new translation as in Book 8, chapter 2: ‘De istius 
celi natura dicitur in Libro de Celo et Mundo secundum nouam 
translationem,’ he does not mean the translation from the 
Greek but the second translation from the Arabic. Bartholo- 
maeus was also well acquainted with the Arabian commentaries 
upon Aristotle’s works. In many of the 275 chapters in which 
the works of Aristotle are cited the Commentator is mentioned. 
In some cases it is difficult to identify the treatise to which 
Bartholomaeus is referring. For instance, in the seventeenth 
chapter of Book 3 there is the following reference: ‘Dicit enim 
Aristotelis in xix. Libro de Animalibus.’ According to the 
modern division no treatise has nineteen books. After diligently 
searching, I discovered that Bartholomaeus was here referring 
to the fifth book of the De Generatione Animalium. Likewise, 
by ‘Libro .xii.’ he means the second book of the De Partibus 
Animalium. It therefore appears that the scribes of the 
Middle Ages combined under one title all the Aristotelian 
treatises upon a single subject. The treatises upon animals 
were evidently combined in this order: Historia Animalium 
(1-9), De Motu Animalium and De Incessu Animalium (10), 
De Partibus Animalium (11-14), and De Generatione Animalium 
(15-19). The De Motu Animalium and the De Incessu Animal- 
ium may have been considered separate books, one being the 
tenth and the other the twentieth book of the collection. 
Although Bartholomaeus used Isidore’s Etymologies and 
the works of Aristotle as the principal sources for his encyclo- 
paedia, he cited numerous minor authors in the different sections 
of the work. In the list of authorities at the beginning of the 
printed editions, there are one hundred and five names, but 
this list is neither complete nor accurate. The chief authorities 
for the theological portions (Books 1-3) are the Pseudo- 
Dionysian writings, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and the De 
Fide Orthodoxa by John of Damascus. The medical part 
(4-7) is based upon the works of Constantinus Africanus, Galen, 
Hippocrates, and Avicenna, while the sources for the scientific 
section are Pliny, Dioscorides, Platerius, Isaac Judaeus, Bede, 
Jerome, and Ptolemy. Bartholomaeus appears to have been 
acquainted with the Greek and Latin classics, but the scientific 
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nature of his work prevented him from quoting from them 
extensively. Virgil is mentioned about fifteen times, Cicero 
twice, Ovid seven times, Horace twice, Lucan eight times, Ho- 
mer ten times, Plato seven times, and Herodotus and Orosius 
sixteen times each. 

Schénbach was the first to call attention to the fact that 
‘Bartholomaeus Anglicus schreibt namlich in Kursus, und zwar 
in einer ziemlich streng ausgebildeten Art dieser Kunstprosa. 

. . Wo dieser Kursus ganz unbeengt waltet, da wird man 
wohl annehmen diirfen, dass Bartholomaeus selber spricht.’* 
It is not necessary to resort to this method to identify Bartholo- 
maeus’ own work, since he is always careful to cite the authori- 
ties when he has quoted directly. Schénbach’s theory that the 
frequency of the use of the Cursus may be a test of the time of 
composition is hardly plausible, for Bartholomaeus uses the 
Cursus throughout the work in nearly the same proportion. 
The use in passages directly quoted or paraphrased naturally 
depends upon the practice of the author quoted. The short 
introduction to the first book is an excellent example of Bar- 
tholomaeus’ use of the Cursus: 

De proprietatibus itaque et naturis rerum, tam spiritualium quam, cor- 
poralium, elucidare 4liqua cupiéntes, ab illo sum4mus exérdium, qui est Alpha 
et O, principium et finem omnium bonorum; in principio, patris luminum, a 
quo, procedit omne datum optimum et omne dénum perféctum, implordntes 
auxilium, vt ille, qui Iluminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum, 
et reuelat profdnda de ténebris, et abscondita prod cit in lacem, huic opusculo, 
quod ad ipsius laudem et legentium vtilitatem de diuersis et sanctorum philo- 
sophorum dictis non sine labore recolligere iam incepi, felicem dignetur impén- 
dere consummatiénem. 

Occasionally a regular Cursus is wanting where we should expect 
it, as in the phrase ‘recolligere iam incepi.’ It is evident, 
however, that Bartholomaeus tried to give a rhythmic quality 
to his prose by the use of this rather popular mediaeval device. 

Bartholomaeus’ style is in general remarkably clear. He 
paid more attention to grammar than many of the mediaeval 
authors and seldom used the wrong case or number. The use 
of long and involved sentences, which in some cases result from 
his writing in Cursus, offers the greatest difficulty to the reader. 
An example of this tendency is the passage just quoted. Here 
implorantes auxilium is separated from patris luminum for 
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this reason. If we consider the nature of his work, Bartholo- 
maeus used few uncommon or difficult words. He seems con- 
tinually to have remembered that he was not writing for 
scholars, but for students and members of the clergy, who had 
not had the opportunities of an university education. The 
De Proprietatibus Rerum is a typical example of mediaeval 
Latin. Bartholomaeus’ Latinity is not as polished and accurate 
as that of John of Salisbury, nor as bad as that of many minor 
authors, who neglected every rule of grammar and rhetoric. 

The popularity which the De Proprietatibus Rerum attained 
before the close of the thirteenth century was not diminished 
in the following century. The manuscript copies multiplied 
rapidly and found their way to all the countries of western 
Europe. Many of the university and public libraries of Europe 
possess a copy of the Latin text or of one of the six translations. 
At present there are over one hundred copies of the Latin text 
in the libraries of Europe. The oldest manuscripts date from 
the thirteenth century, but the largest number belongs to the 
fourteenth century. During the fifteenth century a few manu- 
script copies were made, but in this century the printed editions 
began to take the place of these copies. 

Before the end of the thirteenth century Bartholomaeus’ 
work had become a source for moral works, such as the Pro- 
prietates Rerum Moralizatae. Part of the ninth book of the 
Roman d’ Alexandre—Proprietez des beses qui ont magnitude, 
force, et pouvoir en leur brutalitez—is almost entirely copied 
from the De Proprietatibus Rerum.“ Furthermore, this ency- 
clopaedia was recognized as one of the principal works of refer- 
ence at the University of Paris in 1286, for it is entered in a list 
of books to be lent to students :*® 


Librorum theologiae et philosophiae et juris pretium ab Universitate 
Parisiensi taxatum quod debent habere librarii pro exemplari commodato 
scholaribus. 

Item, liber de Proprietatibus rerum continet c et ii pecias........ iiii sol. 


A copy was also chained to a desk in the chapel of the Sor- 
bonne. In 1297 Benedict XI considered this book a fitting gift 
to be offered to a convent of Dominicans, and in 1329 another 
Pope, John XXII, paid nine florins of gold for a copy. Ina 


* Pouchet, Historie des Sciences Naturelles au Moyen Age, p. 486. 
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safe conduct, given by Charles VI to a minorite who wished to 
return to England with four books, which he had purchased 
in Paris, the De Proprietatibus Rerum is the only one mentioned 
by name:* 

Nous voulons et nous mandons que Frére Robert Chambrilen, religieux 
de l’Ordre des Fréres-Mineurs du couvent de Londres en Angleterre, lequel a 
acheté dans notre ville de Paris quatre volumes, dont I’un est intitulé, De la 
Propriété des Choses, livres avec lesquels ledit Frére veut s’en retourner a son 
couvent, vous le laissiez passer avec les dits livres. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the De 
Proprietatibus Rerum was translated into six of the European 
languages—French, English, Spanish, Dutch, Provencal, and 
Italian. The French translation was made at the command of 
Charles V by an Augustinian monk, Jean Corbechon, about 
whom nothing further is known. This translation was finished 
and presented to the King in 1372. There are about thirty- 
five manuscript copies of this translation extant. Corbechon 
followed his original closely but added some comments of his 
own. 

The English translation was made by John Trevisa, who has 
been called the ‘father of English Prose.’ Trevisa finished 
his work on the sixth of February, 1398 at Berkeley, where he 
was chaplain to Sir Thomas Berkeley, at whose command he 
had undertaken the work. There are six manuscripts of the 
complete work and three of portions still extant in England. 
Trevisa, like Corbechon, added to the original. These additions 
were usually annotations of a difficult passage. The translator 
was always careful to distinguish his own work from that of the 
author by prefacing the annotations with his name. For exam- 
ple, in the eighteenth chapter of the second book there is a long 
explanation of horizon, beginning: ‘Treuisa. Oryson is a 
straunge terme and moche used in astronomye.’ This transla- 
tion is not only valuable on account of its importance as a 
scientific text for the English authors of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, but also because it would furnish much 
material to the student of language, if a definitive editon were 
undertaken. Babington’s statement concerning the value of 


* Matrod, p. 477. 


7 The fullest account of Trevisa is given by the Rev. H. J. Wilkins, John 
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Trevisa’s translation of the Polychronicon may be equally 
applied to the translation of the De Proprietatibus Rerum. 
As one of the earliest specimens of English prose, containing many rare 


words and curious expressions, the version of Trevisa will be gladly welcomed 
by philologists, who will not be over severe upon his errors. 


Vincent de Burgos, the translator of the Spanish version, 
was also an unknown monk, who probably finished his transla- 
tion during the last quarter of the fourteenth century or early 
in the fifteenth. I have been able to find record of only two 
manuscripts of this version, one in Brussels and the other in 
the British Museum. The name of the author and the date of 
the Dutch translation are not known. It is probable that this 
translation was undertaken for the printer of the 1485 edition, 
as there are no manuscripts in existence. 

Until the last decade of the nineteenth century these four 
translations were thought to be the only ones that had been 
made. In 1889 Appel*® showed that the Provencal Elucidari 
de las Proprietatz de totas Res Naturals, which Bartsch had 
thought was based upon the Latin Lucidarius and other ency- 
clopaedias, especially the Etymologies by Isidore, was in reality 
a translation of the De Proprietatibus Rerum. Appel’s discus- 
sion concerning the date of the translation and the count for 
whom it was made is of little value because he believed that 
Bartholomaeus lived about 1360. It was probably translated 
at the command of Gaston Phébus, Comte de Foix, who died 
in 1391. The unique manuscript of this translation is to be 
found in Paris. 

In 1902 Cian proved that Vivaldo Belcalzer’s Trattato di 
Scienza Universal was an Italian translation of the De Proprieta- 
tibus Rerum. Belcalzer must have translated the work early 
in the fourteenth century, for the last references to him in 
official documents are under the years 1307 and 1308. He was 
a lawyer by profession and had held government positions at 
various times. Belcalzer probably undertook the translation of 
a Latin manuscript in the possession of the Bonacolsi and at 
their desire, for he dedicated his work to Guido Bonacolsi. 
Cian gives a full account of three manuscripts of the Italian 


38 Babington, C., Higden’s Polychronicon, 1, xli. 
88 “Der Provenzalische Lucidarius,” Zeit. fiir Rom. Phil., 13:225-52. 
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translation.” The most perfect of these is in the British 
Museum. It is possible that Dante may have seen a Latin 
manuscript of the De Proprietatibus Rerum. At least the resem- 
blances between passages from the Divina Commedia and 
Belcalzer’s translation show that Dante gave life to scientific 
material which Bartholomaeus had made popular.“ 

After 1470 the De Proprietatibus Rerum was frequently 
printed until the early years of the seventeenth century. Herr 
E. Voigt has made a study of the various editions,” reviewing 
the opinions of previous bibliographers. The first edition was 
probably printed at Cologne about 1470. This edition has been 
attributed to Caxton on the basis of Wynkyn de Worde’s state- 
ment in the poem printed at the end of his edition of Trevisa’s 
translation: 

And also of your charyte call to remembraunce 

The soule of William Caxton, first prynter of 

this boke 

In Laten tonge at Coleyn, hymself to auaunce, 

That euery well disposyd man may theron loke. 
Whether we read the second and third lines ‘first prynter of this 
boke in Laten tonge at Coleyn, hymself to auaunce,’ or ‘first 
prynter of this boke, in Laten tonge at Coleyn hymself to 
auaunce,’ it seems reasonably certain that Wynkyn de Worde 
meant that Caxton printed the book in Latin and not in English. 
Various bibliographers have discussed both interpretations but 
in general have failed to reach a definite conclusion. The 
current opinion is that Caxton did not print the first, or any 
other, edition of the De Proprietatibus Rerum, but may have 
aided Koelholf with a Latin edition about 1470. 

After a thorough and careful study Herr Voigt reached 
the conclusion that many of the editions which had been men- 
tioned by his predecessors were supposititious. Often-times a 
bibliographer had made two editions out of one by mistaking 
the dates. As a result of his study Herr Voigt found that six- 
teen editions of the Latin text, twenty-four of the French trans- 
lation, three of the English translation, two of the Spanish 
translation, and one of the Dutch translation were extant. 


* Cian, pp. 74-84. 
" Tbid., pp. 107-34. 
@ Eng. Stud., 41:337-59. 
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Copies of one or more of these editions are to be found in the 
more important libraries of Europe and America. 

Undoubtedly M. Matrod’s estimate of the importance of the 
De Proprietatibus Rerum is Greatly exaggerated. Its impor- 
tance to Shakespeare and the writers of the Elizabethan Age 
was great, but not so great that its place could not have been 
taken by some of the other compilations of the time. Bar- 
tholomaeus’ encyclopaedia did not owe its popularity, which 
{t enjoyed until the seventeenth century, to originality of 
material, but to its being essentially a text-book of theology 
and the sciences. It met the special need of the increasing 
number of students without exhausting their patience The 
order in which the material was presented was so arranged 
that extracts could easily be made. At the same time the 
- work was valuable as a bibliographical manual, for Bartholo- 
maeus seldom failed to give an authority for his statements 
or to suggest to the reader the book which would give him 
a fuller account than a short chapter could conveniently 
contain. 

Such was the value of the De Proprietatibus Rerum to 
the student of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. What 
is its chief value to the scholar of the present day? In the 
first place, it is important as an historical document, which 
will help us to understand the thoughts of the students of 
the Middle Ages concerning theology, medicine, and natural 
science. But even more important to the scholar are the 
translations of the De Proprietatibus Rerum, for they are 
among the earliest prose works written in the vernacular. 

GERALD. E. SE Boyar 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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THE SCHWANRITTER-SCEAF MYTH IN PERCEVAL 
LE GALLOIS OU LE CONTE DU GRAAL 


The Perceval le Gallois ou le conte du Graal' is assigned to the 
first of the sixteenth century, although an earlier manuscript 
from the opening of the thirteenth century is assumed to have 
been its source. As the older manuscript exists only in very 
fragmentary form it is, of course, impossible to control its con- 
tent, or to determine in what respects or in how far the later 
romance differs from its earlier prototype, except as concerns 
certain bits common to both. The older manuscript does not, 
however, offer anything bearing on that part of the later 
story which forms the basis of this discussion.® 

The Perceval le Gallois is the conventional French romance 
of the holy grail, lacking on the one hand the freshness of 
Chrestien de Troyes, and on the other, the poetic grace of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. There are, however, within the 
prosaic account certain unmistakable traces of beautiful and 
ancient Germanic conceptions of the Gralparadies and the 
Schwanritter-Sceaf hero said to have issued therefrom. Whether 
these features appeared in the original thirteenth-century 
version‘ is, indeed, not material, since by the opening of that 
century the legend of the Swan Knight had secured firm root, 
although it had not yet been developed into the extended form 
in which it is told a century later. 

In 1190 Johannis de Alta Silva in his Delopathos* tells us: 
“Hic est cygnus, de quo fama in eternum perseverat, quod 
cathena aurea militem in navicula trahat armatum.” Wolfram 
writes in 12103 


von Munsalvaesche wart gesant, 
der den der swane brahte. 


Helinandus is reported by Gert van der Schuren to have told 


‘The High History of the Holy Grail, translated from the Old French by 
Sebastian Evans, Everyman’s Library, London and New York, 1913. 


* Ibid., p. xii. 

8 Ibid., pp. vi, vii. 

* Ed. Oesterley, p. 79. 

5 Parzival, ed. Ernst Martin, vol. I, p. 292. 











of the Swan Knight as connected with th 


ritter, beyond doubt from the background of 
Germanic tradition.’ 


and did on a great grey cape and issueth fort 


afar off as it were the shining of a candle in 
sea. Much he marvelled what it might be. 


light, and he was minded not to move until 


bald, of right passing seemliness that held t 
ship. The ship was covered of a right rich c 


ship arrived under the palace and was quite 
ship had taken ground, the King looketh th 


within the ship, and he issueth forth of the 


‘Allow me a little!’ He launcheth forth of the 


tum, Vol. XLII, p. 5. 


8 Evans, op. cit., pp. 148 ff. 
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the story (1220) of how the knight Elyas came up the Rhine in 
a little boat drawn by a swan.’ It must also be borne in mind 
that Chrestien de Troyes, whose poem served as the back- 
ground for French grail romance, knows nothing of the story 


e Grail, whereas 


Wolfram, otherwise leaning heavily on his illustrious predecessor 
for ideas, introduces the Schwanritter Lohengrin, as the Gral- 


his knowledge of 


The first of the striking passages in Perceval le Gallois occurs 
in Branch XII,° where may be read: “He (King Arthur) rose 


h of the chamber 


and cometh to the windows of the hall that opened toward the 
sea, calm and untroubled, so that much pleasure had he of 
looking thereat and leaning at the windows. When he had 
been there a long space, he looked out to sea and saw coming 


the midst of the 
He looked at it 


until he espied what seemed him to be a ship wherein was the 


such time as he 


should know whether a ship it were or something other. The 
longer he looketh at it, the better he perceiveth that is a ship, 
and that it was coming with great rushing toward the castle 
as fast as it might. The King espieth it nigh at hand, but none 
seeth he within nor without save one old man, ancient and 


he rudder of the 
loth in the midst 


and the sail was lowered, for the sea was calm and quiet. The 


still. When the 
ereat with much 


marvelling, and knoweth not who is there within, for not a soul 
heareth he speak. Him thinketh that he will go see what is 


hall and cometh 


thither where the ship was arrived, but he might not come anigh 
for the flowing of the sea. ‘Sir,’ saith he that held the rudder, 


ship a little boat 


6 Cf. Bléte, “Der Clevische Schwanritter,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alter- 


7 Cf. W. Golther, Die Gralsage bei Wolfram von Eschenbach, p. 23. 
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and the King entereth thereinto, and so cometh into the great 
ship, and findeth a knight, that lay all armed upon a table of 
ivory, and had set his shield at his head. At the head of his 
bed had he two tall twisted links of wax in two candlesticks of 
gold, and the like at his feet, and his hands were crossed upon 
his breast. The King draweth nigh toward him and so looketh 
at him, and seemed him that never had he seen so comely a 
knight. ‘Sir,’ saith the master of the ship, ‘For God’s sake 
draw you back and let the knight rest, for thereof hath he sore 
need.’ ‘Sir,’ saith the King, ‘Who is the knight?’ ‘Sir, this 
would he well tell you were he willing, but of me may you know 
it not.’ ‘Will he depart forthwith from hence?’ saith the 
King. ‘Sir,’ saith the master, ‘Not before he hath been in 
this hall, but he hath sore travail and therefore taketh rest,’ 
. . . Thereupon behold you, the knight that cometh all armed 
and the master of the ship before him bearing the twisted link 
of wax in the candlestick of gold in front of him, and the knight 
held his sword all naked. . . . The King seeth that he beareth 
the red shield with the white hart whereof he had heard tell. 
The brachet that was in the hall heareth the knight. He 
cometh racing toward him and leapeth about his legs and 
maketh great joy of him. And the knight playeth with him, 
then taketh the shield that hung on the column, and hangeth 
the other there, and cometh back toward the door of the hall. 
‘Lady,’ saith the King, ‘Pray the knight that he go not so 
hastily!’ ‘Sir,’ saith the Knight, ‘No leisure have I to abide’ 

. the King and Queen are right heavy of his departure, but 
they durst not press him beyond his will. He entered into the 
ship. ... The master draweth the boat within, and so they 
depart and leave the castle behind. . . . Lancelot seeth the 
shield that he had left on the column, and knoweth it well, and 
saith, ‘Now know I well that Perceval hath been here.’ ” 

The significant points in the legend of the Knight of the 
Swan are, first, the waiting and watching person of royalty at 
the castle-window overlooking the water; second, the approach- 
ing boat, propelled by a strange and unusual force; third, the 
armed and sleeping knight with his shield at his head; fourth, 
the concealed identity of the knight; fifth, the leaving of certain 
of his knightly possessions: behind; and, sixth, the knight’s 
strange departure to the borne whence he had earlier come. 











writes:® 
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Nowhere is the story more beautifully told than by Konrad von 
Wiirzburg. After picturing the waiting maiden princess he 


owe np ee ein wizer swan 
flouc uf dém wazzer dort hér dan 
und nach im zéch ein schiffelin 
an einer ketene silberin. 

diu liter unde schéne gleiz .. . 
ein ritter in dém schiffe slief, 

dér héte sich dar in geleit, 

dar iiber ein spalier was bekleit, 
daz liehten schin dén ougen bar 
von palmatsiden résenvar, 

in dém diu sunne spilte, 

dér helt dz sime schilte 
gemachet hét ein kiissin 

af dém s6 lac daz houbet sin 
durch ruowe dé besunder . . . 
sin hélm, sin halsbérc unde hosen 
diu waren nében in geleit, 

ér héte siniu wafenkleit 

mit im gefiieret af dén sé. 

dér swane wiz alsam dér sné 
fuorte an ime dén swaeren soum .. . 
‘Hérre, ich mac wol trirec sin,’ 
sprach diu wérde herzogin, 

‘ich han von iu zwei schoeniu kint, 
diu beidiu wol gerAten sint, 

und ist verborgen mir da bi, 

von waz geburt ér komen si, 

dér in ze vater ist gezelt’ . 
beliben wolde ér dé niht mé, 

wan ér ilte schiere dan. 

dér selbe minnecliche swan, 

dér in héte dar gezogen, 

dér quam aber dé geflogen . . . 
ér fuorte in balde af sine vart 

in eime schiffeline kluoc. 

daz sélbe, daz in é dar truoc, 

daz wart in tragend aber sit .. . 
dér ritter edel unde hér 

fuor sine straze bi dér zit, 

noch quam ér wider nimmer sit 
ze kinde noch ze wibe. 


* Konrad von Wiirzburg, Der Schwanritier, ed. Roth, ll. 107-11, 116-125. 
128-133, 1129-1135, 1280-84, 1286-89, 1306-09. 
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To which Wolfram’s account adds: 


sins kleinoetes er da liez 
ein swert, ein horn, ein vingerlin. 
hin fuor Logengrin. 

With the story thus before us obvious and striking points 
of similarity between the Schwanritter myth and the quotation 
just given from Perceval le Gallois at once present themselves. 
The first point of similarity between the two accounts is the 
picture of the royal personage gazing from the window of a 
castle situated at the water’s edge. The maiden princess of 
Nimaye sits looking out upon the Rhine: “Also sat se to 
Nymeghe uppe der Borch, unde sach uth dem Venster in den 
Ryn.” So Arthur finds “pleasure ... of looking . . . and 
leaning at the windows as he gazed out over the sea.”’ In 
both cases the significance is plain—a mortal looks expectantly 
across the unknown whence occasionally come strange visitants 
from the great beyond. If the likeness stopped here it might 
well be argued that this similarity was purely accidental, but 
step by step the parallel in the two accounts is maintained. 

In the Perceval.Je Gallois we are told that the sea was ‘‘calm 
and untroubled”’ and that “the sail was lowered, for the sea 
was calm and quiet” and further that “none seeth he within 


nor without save one old man, ancient and bald . . . that held 
the rudder of the ship.” But at the same time we are informed 
that the ship “was coming with great rushing . . . as fast as 


it might.” What then is the strange means of propulsion? 
Like Coleridge’s phantom bark, 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel!" 
Of Sceaf we read: “This Sceaf, as they say, was brought to a 
certain Germanic island, called Scandea, when but a little boy. 
He was lying in a tiny boat without oars.” The analogy is 
here plain. Some strange, supernatural power drives on the 


0 Op. cit., vol. I, p. 293. 

"Caspar Abel, Sammlung Ellicher noch nicht gedruckten Alten Chronicken, 
Braunschweig, 1732, p. 55. 

® Coleridge, The rime of the Ancient Mariner, XL. 

‘8 J. M. Kemble, A Translation of the Anglo-Saxon Poem of Beowulf, London, 
1837, p. iv. 

‘4 Tennyson has made a striking adaptation of this idea in his account of the 
coming of Arthur, apparently desiring to introduce the logical complement to 
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t boat bearing its burden from a transcendental other-world. 
And it is all one whether this power be unseen, as in the Sceaf 
myth and Perceval le Gallois, or romantically visualized as a 
beautiful swan, in the legend of the Low Countries. Konrad 
writes:” 
Phas eae ein wizer swan 
i flouc uf dém wazzer dort hér dan 
und nach im zéch ein schiffelin 
an einer ketene silberin. 


So indeed Venus Aphrodite was pictured by the ancients as 
drawn by swans in her passage from Olympus to the habitations 
of earth. 

Within the ship “a knight lay . . . allarmed . . . and had 
set his shield at his head.’”’ Konrad narrates that: 


ein ritter in dém schiffe slief, 
dér héte sich dar in geleit . . . 
dér helt az sime schilte 
gemachet hét ein kiissin 

af dém sé lac daz houbet sin 
durch ruowe da besunder. 


As has already been established,” this sleep in which the newly 
arriving knight finds himself is but a symbol of death or the 
transcendental world from which he is come. In still another 


the well-known story of the passing of Arthur. In The Coming of Arthur we 
read: 
Beheld, so high upon the dreary deeps 
It seem’d in heaven, a ship, the shape thereof 
A dragon wing’d, and all from stem to stern 
Bright with a shining people on the deck, 
And gone as soon as seen . . . 
And down the wave and in the flame was borne 
A naked babe .. . 
Also in Guinevere: 
For there was no man knew from whence he came; 
But after tempest, when the long wave broke 
All down the thundering shores of Bude and Bos, 
There came a day as still as heaven, and then 
They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of dark Tintagil by the Cornish sea; 
And that was Arthur. 
% Loc. cit. 
%® Loc. cit. 
17 Cf. W. Miiller, Germania, vol.1; P.S. Barto, Tannhduser and the Moun- 
tain of Venus, p. 64 f. 
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account we read indeed:'* “Hie furet ein swan ein schiffelin 
uber mer zu kunic artus hofe und einen /ofen ritter drinne.” 
We are told of Sceaf that “he was discovered by the people 
asleep with his head resting upon a sheaf of wheat.’"* To this 
day it is still customary in certain German localities to lay on 
the coffin of the dead a tiny Weizengarbe or sheaf of wheat, as 
a symbol of the place to which the departed has returned. The 
fact that the sleep of the knight in the Perceval le Gallois sym- 
bolizes this transcendental origin and that the picture is a 
borrowing from the ancient Germanic myth finds added con- 
firmation from the circumstance that “at the head of his bed 
had he two tall twisted links of wax in two candlesticks of gold, 
and the like at his feet, and his hands were crossed upon his 
breast” and that he “lay . . . upon a table of ivory.” The 
knight is here laid out after the fashion of a corpse, although he 
is but sleeping. In both the Perceval le Gallois and the account 
of the Swan Knight emphasis is laid on the fact that the knight 
comes all armed*® and particularly on the fact that the knight 
has his shield at his head. So Konrad:*! 


dér helt &z sime schilte 
gemachet hét ein kiissin. 


The identity of the knight in Perceval le Gallois is concealed, 
although, to be sure, we are later told that he is Perceval: 
“* Sir,’ saith the King, ‘who is the knight?’ ‘Sir, this would he 
tell you were he willing, but of me may you not know it.’ ” 
Nor is the identity disclosed until the knight has come and gone. 
This is a parallel of the Swan Knight legend, where, too, an 
unknown knight appears and expressly forbids any inquiry 
as to his name or origin. In Parszival:” 

d6 sprach er ‘frouwe herzogin, . . . 
nu hoeret wes i’ uch biten wil. 
gevraget nimmer wer ich si: 

sé mag ich iu beliben bi. 


bin ich ziwerr vrage erkorn, 
sé habt ir minne an mir verlorn. 


‘8H. A. Keller, Romvart; beitrége sur Kunde mittelalterlicher dichtung aus 
ilalienischen Bibliotheken, Mannheim, 1844, p. 670. 
'® Kemble, of. cit. p. iv. 
20 “militem armatum,” Johannis de Alta Silva, loc. cit. 
% Loc. cit. 
2 Loc. cit. 
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In Lohengrin:* 

er sprach ‘Juncvrouwe, mac iuwer munt 

vermiden des des ich iuch wise hie zo stunt, 

s6 muget ir mich mit freuden haben lange, 

Tuot ir des niht, ir vlieset mich. 
The Schwanritter, furthermore, departs immediately, in some 
accounts with a magical suddenness, when questioned as to his 
origin: 

Beliben wolde er do niht me, 

wan er ilte schiere dan.” 
In Parzival:® 

daz in ir vrage dan vertreip .. . 

nu braht im aber sin friunt der swan 

ein kleine gefiiege seitiez. 
Abel’s Chronik:* “So fro alse se dusse Worde sede, da vorloss 
se one uth dem Bedde, dat se nicht en wuste, wur dat he bleff.”’ 
In the Perceval le Gallois the same idea of impending recognition 
and consequent departure seems to lie, for we read that the 
king recognizes the shield which Perceval carries, and that the 
brachet is overjoyed at seeing him, and that the knight forth- 
with departs, despite the importunities of the king and the 
queen that he remain. “The King seeth that he beareth the 
red shield with the white hart whereof he had heard tell. The 
brachet that was in the hall heareth the knight. He cometh 
racing toward him and leapeth about his legs and maketh 
great joy of him. And the knight playeth with him, then 
taketh the shield that hung on the column, and hangeth the 
other there, and cometh back toward the door of the hall. 
‘Lady’, saith the King, ‘Pray the knight that he go not so 
hastily!’ ‘Sir,’ saith the knight, ‘No leisure have I to abide.’ ” 
In both accounts, therefore, the knight comes and goes un- 
recognized. 

As the knight in Perceval le Gallois leaves behind his shield, 

so in the Schwanritter story Lohengrin: 


owe Gene da liez 
ein swert, ein horn, ein vingerlin. 


3 Ed. Riickert, ll. 2268-71. 

* Konrad von Wiirzburg, loc. cit. 
% Loc. cit. 

* Op. cit., p. 56. 
27 Parzival, loc. cil. 
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The knight of whom the story is here told is Perceval, not 

Lohengrin, but it is still a knight of the grail who comes in this 

strange way—another evidence of Germanic origin, since 

Wolfram is the first one to connect Gral and Schwanritter. In 

Lohengrin we are told:*8 

es ae hoch ein gebirge lit 

in der innern India, daz ist niht wit. 


den grAl mit al den helden ez besliuzet 
die Artis praht mit im dar. 


And one the Minnesinger:** 

Wa kam hin Parcivale, 

ris’ Sigenot unt der wild’ man? 

Sie kerte (n) ze dem Grale, 

der tot hat sierstichen .. . 

man viinde noch wol Parcival 

und alle herren in dem Gral. 
The Wartburgkrieg pictures Arthur as living a transcendental 
life in a hollow mountain, with his heroes of the Round Table, 
and adds:*° 


Artis hit kempfen tz gesant, 
sit er von diser welte schiet, in Kristen lant. 


Abel’s Chronik states that “Helias (the Swan Knight) sy geko- 
men uthe dem Berghe, dar Venus in den Grale iss.’’* 

The solitary helmsman in the Perceval le Gallois would seem 
to correspond in part to the swan of the Germanic tale and is 
no doubt the same as der treue Eckart of the Tannhiuser legend, 
and Othinn of the Norse. In the Edda we read of the boatman 
and his skiff awaiting the dead body of Sigmund’s son,” and 
of the golden ship in which Odin carries those fallen in battle 
from Bravalla to Valhall.* As the swan skillfully guides the 
little boat to the landing, serving all the journey through as 
the pilot, so the old man in the Perceval le Gallois is the sole 
guide and guard of the sleeping Perceval. 


8 Op. cit., lines 7141-45. 

* von der Hagen, Minnesinger, vol. III, pp. 376, 150, 151. 
8° Ed. Simrock, stanza 89. 

3 Loc. cit. 

® Cf. Grimm, Mythologie, 4th ed., Vol. II, p. 693. 

% Grimm, loc. cit. 
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Perceval le Gallois contains another important passage which 
is likewise a patent borrowing from the same source as the one 
earlier cited. ‘Perceval heard one day a bell sound loud and 
high without the manor toward the sea. He came to the win- 
dows of the hall and saw the ship come with the white sail 
and the Red Cross thereon, and within were the fairest folk 
that ever he might behold, and they were all robed in such 
manner as though they would sing mass. When the ship 
was anchored under the hall they went to pray in the most holy 
chapel. . .. The ship wherein Perceval was drew far away, 
and a Voice that issued from the manor as she departed com- 
mended them to God and to His sweet Mother. Josephus 
recordeth us that Perceval departed in such wise, nor never 
thereafter did no earthly man know what became of him, nor 
doth history speak of him more.’ What we have here is 
again simply the departure of the Sceaf-Schwanritter hero. 
Sceaf’s departure is thus described:*® “At the appointed time 


he died . . . and then his comrades bore him out to the shore 
of the sea. ... There upon the beach stood the ring-prowed 
ship . . . ready to set out. ... They laid down their dear 
prince . . . furnished . . . not less with mighty wealth than 
he had been by those who in the beginning had sent him 
forth. . . . Men know not in sooth to say . . . who received 


the freight.” So Arthur, in a later account, is said to have been 
carried off to the paradisial Avalon in a boat filled with beauti- 
ful women, and of the Swan Knight it is told us repeatedly 
that after the asking of the fatal question he was borne away in 
the same boat in which he had come, and was never seen nor 
heard of more.* 

ee ae Na quam mit ile 

Uf einem schif sin vriunt der swan . 

hin mit dem swan sus vuor der Antschouvine. 

As the final point of striking similarity between the Perceval 
le Gallois account and the legend of the Knight of the Swan 
from the grail paradise must be mentioned the reference to the 
bell which sounded “loud and high without the manor toward 


* Op. cit., Branch XXXV, Title XXVII. 

* Kemble, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 

% Maynadier, The Arthur of the English Poets, p. 57; Lohengrin, lines 
7220-21, 7230. 
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the sea.””’ This mysterious bell is a frequent symbol of the 
transcendental grail paradise, being the means whereby the 
heroes of that spot are called to and from the place. It is the 
bell of the Gralburg, the bell which the knights of the grail in 
Parzival hear ringing far off on Munsalvaesche. So in the 
W artburgkrieg 

Hort, wie die selben botschaft eine glocke 

Wol iiber tasent raste warp 

da von ein héher gréve sit in kampfe starp . . . 

Hért, wie es umbe die glocke stat; Artdses klingsaere, 

die muosten lan ir kanste schal 

die selbe glocke in allen durch dren hal. 


And Perceval, the great knight of the grail, is, like the rest who 
are said to have their abode in the grail paradise, summoned 
thither by this strange messenger, first introduced into the 
literature of the grail by Wolfram von Eschenbach. 

In view of the points of striking similarity between the 
passages cited from the Perceval le Gallois and the myth of the 
Swan Knight and that of Sceaf, as well as in view of the fact 
that the French romance is so late in the form in which we 
know it, whereas notable literary monuments of Germanic 
origin, dating even back of the lost manuscript on which the 
later romance is said to be based, contain the legend, we are 
forced to conclude that in an attempt to furnish what might be 
termed an eclectic version of the grail romance the author of 
Perceval le Gallois has not been averse to borrowing from the 
abundant storehouse of Germanic mythology one of its most 
beautiful gems. 

P. S."Barto 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


7 Op. cit., stanza 91. 























Stage and Players 


STAGE AND PLAYERS IN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY AMERICA 


The popular impression of the early American colonists is 
that they were solemn, straight-laced intolerants, whose 
strenuous life of pioneering and piety left little time and less 
inclination for profane relaxations. If such were a true impres- 
sion, the American theatre would have been forced to postpone 
its birth until well after the Revolution; but the fact that play- 
acting was practiced in various colonies south of New England 
almost from the beginning of the eighteenth century is evidence 
that our forbears were human persons with an entire willingness 
to be amused and diverted, even by an institution which their 
puritanic brethren assured them was an agency of the Evil One. 
True it is that these puritans made relentless warfare against 
the stage until the end of the century. But such antagonism 
may have done as much good as harm, since it tended to rally 
the pleasure-seekers more staunchly to the support of the 
theatre. 

Some semblance of professional acting was offered in Amer- 
ica as early as 1703 by an English soldier of fortune, and 
during the first half of the century several sporadic attempts 
were made. Of the methods and equipment employed we know 
almost nothing. But we learn that there was sometimes trouble 
with badly memorized parts. The questionable quality of 
the acting is further suggested by the fact that the best known 
of these early companies in 1751 advertised a benefit for an 
actor who had just got out of prison, and another for an actress 
to enable her to buy off her time, she no doubt being a poor 
immigrant who had sold herself for a limited period, as the 
custom was, to meet the expense of the voyage.! From such 
evidence we may conclude that the early Thespians were 
adventurers rather than trained artists. 

But 1752 marks the inauguration of more dignified drama 
in America. In that year William Hallam, a bankrupt Lon- 
don manager, sent a band of a dozen players under the charge 
of his brother Lewis to these shores in an effort to retrieve 


1G. O. Seilhamer, History of the American Theatre, Philadelphia, 1888, 
Vol. I, p. 10. J. N. Ireland, Records of the New York Stage, New York, 1866, 
Vol. I, p. 8. 
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his fortunes. With their first performance on September 15, 
1752, at Williamsburg, Virginia, the continuous history of the 
American theatre begins. 

The company brought with it, according to Charles Durang’s 
History of the Philadelphia Stage,” the theatrical property 
from Hallam’s London theatre, which included a good ward- 
robe. But the costumes were in the main contemporary, and 
the scenery, while better than it would otherwise have been, 
was very meagre judged by present standards, the same set 
doing duty for various plays. That the equipment was slight 
is apparent from the fact that nine years later the scenery 
and costumes of the company were valued at only $1,000. 

At first the function of the orchestra was entrusted to 
a lone harpsichord. Before long this department had grown 
to perhaps a half dozen musicians, but probably some of 
these were ‘“‘gentlemen performers,” who contributed their 
services for pleasure.‘ 

Obviously the drawing power of the theatre depended 
almost wholly upon the actors. A detailed description of their 
manner of acting would be interesting in the extreme, but 
the records are not illuminating on that point. Dunlap, the 
first chronicler of our theatre, merely says that the company 
was “good and efficient.’® If it was otherwise, it was not for 
lack of great models on the English stage. Quin, a powerful 
representative of the old, ponderous, declamatory school, 
had just left the boards, while the rising genius was Garrick, 
the founder of a new school.of natural acting, which numbered 
also Barry and Peg Woffington among its distinguished expon- 
ents. To which school the Hallam troupe belonged, it would 
be difficult to say with certainty, but we may assume that 
they followed the older tradition, for a prominent member 
was described as a heavy speaker of much propriety, and the 
youngest of the group developed into an actor of the declama- 
tory type.® 


? Chapter I. This work appeared serially in The Philadephia Sunday Dis- 
patch between 1854 and 1860. 
* Treland, Vol. I, p. 32. 
£0. G. Sonneck, Early Opera in America, 1915, p. 23. 
* William Dunlap, History of the American Theatre, New York, 1832, p. 4. 
* Durang, Chapter II. 
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The conditions under which this pioneer band worked 
must have been often a sad handicap to the effective interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare and Farquhar and Addison. In their 
itinerary during the first few years, they found not over three 
or four theatres built expressly for dramatic purposes, and 
these were small, ill-equipped, and of course dimly lighted. 
In less fortunate towns the players utilized an empty store, 
an upper room, or perhaps the court-house, sometimes dispens- 
ing with scenery altogether.’ Owing to the smallness of the 
company, one actor was occasionally compelled to take two 
parts in the same play. Furthermore the scanty numbers 
frequently made appropriate casting impossible; Mrs. Hallam 
once played Juliet to her son Lewis’s Romeo.*® 

Nor were their handicaps entirely those of equipment. The 
audience itself was wont to make playing a hardship. The 
beaux insisted on the ancient privilege, exercised since Eliza- 
bethan days by their honorable confraternity, of sitting on 
the stage. Behind the scenes these gentlemen mingled freely 
with the performers, and no doubt even on the stage ogled the 
actresses shamelessly. Indeed, according to one chronicler, 
an actress, having finished a speech, did not hesitate to chat 
with a gallant until her next cue. The opposite portion of the 
audience, the gallery gods, likewise were given to thrusting 
themselves unpleasantly upon the notice of the players by 
the immemorial practice of throwing eggs.'° 

When one considers that, in addition to such annoyances, 
the actors were regarded as moral pariahs in nearly all com- 
munities, and had the legal status of vagrants, one can realize 
that any efforts they made at worthy acting must have been 
prompted by love of the art. 

Some notion of the scenery and stage effects employed 
before the Revolution may be gained from three American 
plays composed in this period. The Prince of Parthia, writ- 
ten in 1759 by Thomas Godfrey, and acted eight years later, 
contains a few brief scene descriptions, such as ““The Palace” 
or “A Prison,” and the ensuing dialogue and action have but 


7 Seilhamer, Vol. I, p. 124. 
8 Jbid., 137 and Ireland, Vol. I, p. 37. 

® John Esten Cooke, The Virginia Comedians, Chapter X. 
© Seilhamer, Vol. I, p. 135. 
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little to do with the location. From this one gathers that 
the sets were simple, consisting chiefly of a back scene suggest- 
ing a palace or what not, and equally usable in any other play 
requiring a similar background. The stage, it appears, was 
allied to the Elizabethan in that it was regarded as a platform, 
only vaguely localized, from which the characters could speak. 

The Conquest of Canada by George Cockings, printed in 
1766 and acted in 1773, contains a scene (Act III, Scene 2) 
which reveals the poverty of the colonial theatre in the matter 
of mechanics. The nocturnal expedition of the French fire- 
ships against the British fleet is to be depicted. The stage is 
darkened; a ship appears—no doubt on rollers. Men with 
speaking trumpets behind the scenes roar orders and bawl 
incoherently, while others on the boat run fore and aft, making 
a great clatter of oars. Twice a light appears, to indicate the 
approach of fire-ships, which, we are informed by the shouters, 
are successfully staved off. A direction in the middle of Scene 
2 of Act IV further illustrates this point of simple stage effects. 
The curtain falls, and for some moments the discharge of 
artillery and other sounds of battle are heard. Then the cur- 
tain rises upon the dead and wounded, and thus is obviated the 
necessity of enacting the conflict. 

At the end of the dark scene just mentioned, there is a 
significant direction: “Scene closes; Lights descend.” The 
problem of producing dim-stage effects when candles were the 
sole means of illumination was met in various ways; but here 
we have what looks to be a simple solution of the difficulty. If 
the present writer interprets this hint aright, the mode of opera- 
tion in this instance was as follows: In preparation for the 
dark scene, the overhead lights, consisting of hoops of candles 
were raised by some device into the upper region above the 
stage; then when the scene ended the lights were lowered to 
their proper place. Whether our early theatres were equipped 
with footlights is a matter of doubt. The above direction 
ignores them, and in fact some authorities maintain that they 
were not introduced on the English stage until about 1765. If 
there were footlights at this time, they were probably operated 
by the apparatus which we know to have been in use toward 
the end of the century, when the lamps were placed in a long 
tin trough capable of being lowered beneath the level of the 
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stage by means of counterweights." With the whole auditorium 
lighted (albeit dimly) by candles, which obviously could not 
be extinguished until the audience had departed, a completely 
dark stage would be impossible, but the devices above des- 
cribed would be sufficient to produce a creditable gloom that 
might be considered to represent darkness. 

Another bit of evidence as to stage mechanics is found in 
The Conquest of Canada at the end of Scene I of Act V. The 
French are retreating. ‘“‘As they run across the stage, scene 
draws and discovers a larger view of the Heights of Abraham,” 
on which spot the action is continued. The same artifice is 
employed in The Disappointment; or, the Force of Credulity, 
an indecorous comedy written in 1767 by ‘‘Andrew Barton” 
(Col. Thomas Forrest?). The play, to be sure, was never acted, 
but it was put in rehearsal only to be withdrawn four days 
before its performance, owing to personal allusions which it 
contained. In the middle of Act II, Scene 4, the location being 
“4 Room in Moll Placket’s House,” an amorous couple pro- 
pose retiring to the bed-chamber; whereupon we encounter this 
direction: “As they walk towards the upper part of the stage, 
a scene opens, and discovers a bed, table, and two bottles on it, 
with a broken glass over one, and a candle stuck in the other.” 
Both these directions suggest that a sort of outer and inner 
stage division was observed at times. During the first part of 
the scene a pair of flats, representing in one case the French 
camp and in the other the wall of a room, shut off the rear of 
the stage; at the proper moment the flats were drawn apart, 
disclosing the appropriate setting for the remainder of the 
scene. All of which, if our conjecture be correct, is strikingly 
reminiscent of Elizabethan technique. 

During the last few years of the colonial period, the Amer- 
ican company, as it was now called, stood on a plane consider- 
ably superior to that of the original band. The leading actor 
was Lewis Hallam the Younger, described by a contemporary 
as a pleasing performer, remarkable for his ease. He was com- 
petent in both tragedy and comedy, though in the latter his 
declamation was mouthing and rant. But he excelled in 
comedy, and while his manner was formal and prim like his 


 W. J. Lawrence, “Early American Playgoing,” The Theatre, December, 
1916. 
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costumes, he surpassed all competitors in numerous réles as long 
as he remained on the stage, and gave the fullest satisfaction to 
his audiences.'* The second man in the company was John Hen- 
ry, who joined the ranks in 1767. He was uncommonly hand- 
some and developed into a player who was hardly outdone until 
the last decade of the century. Mrs. Douglass (formerly Mrs. 
Hallam) was the leading actress. She was a woman of striking 
beauty and elegance, who is said to have been esteemed in 
England before coming to these shores.“ Ann Storer was a 
young and beautiful player, talented in singing as well as 
acting. She did both comedy and tragedy with spirit and pro- 
priety, and was a great favorite with the public. The company 
as a whole possessed much animation and glee. 

In the matter of equipment there had been some advance. 
What was described as a most excellent set of scenes, done by 
the principal scene-painter of Covent Garden, was purchased, 
and special scenery was occasionally obtained and advertised 
as an attraction. The dresses were pronounced elegant, but of 
course little attempt was yet made at historical accuracy.” 

When the break with England became imminent, Congress 
recommended that horse-racing, gaming, cock-fighting and 
play-acting be discouraged. Accordingly the American Com- 
pany departed for the West Indies to await more peaceful 
times. The hiatus was partially filled by the English soldiers, 
who established military theatres in Boston, Philadelphia 
and New York during the period of their occupation. At 
Boston, Burgoyne was master of the revels. At Philadelphia, 
John André was scene-painter. In this department he did 
meritorious work, but his acting was indifferent. At New York 
the soldiers improved at least one branch, the orchestra, which 
they expanded to fourteen instruments. In general their 
scenery was reported to be wretched and their costumes sump- 
tuous. 

The latter point is borne out by an examination of the 
receipt book of the New York “Theatre Royal”, in which 


 Seilhamer, Vol. I, pp. 202-3n.; Durang, Chapter XII. 
 Durang, Chapter II. 

4 Sonneck, p. 33; Seilhamer, Vol. I, p. 279n. 

% Dunlap, p. 54. 

6 To be found in the library of the New York Historical Society. 
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such items as the following appear: “Recd . . . nine pounds 
in full for Sundry Millinery for Cupids dress for the Theatre.” 
(Apparently the Cupid of the colonies was a heavier dresser 
than the Cupid of the classics.) ‘‘Recd ... nine pound 
fifteen shillings 3d/ in full account for Ribbands, Gloves, &c. 
for the Theatre.” “Recd .. . thirty seven pounds six shil- 
lings 8d/ on account for Wigs &c., and attendance on the 
Theatre.’”’ Two weeks later nearly seventeen pounds more was 
paid out for “Wigs &c.” Four pounds was expended for ten 
masks; a pair of earrings cost one pound, seventeen shillings, 
four pence; a feather came to the same figure; and every two or 
three weeks sums ranging from nine to twenty-nine pounds were 
paid for dresses. 

Generally the female parts in these exhibitions were taken 
by men, but in New York at least, women frequently assisted, 
the queen of the footlights being the mistress of one of the 
officers. 

Even before peace was declared the sock and buskin were 
donned by an upstart company, partly professional and partly 
amateur, which began operations in Baltimore. Probably their 
standard of acting was not high; nor did the audiences always 
lend serious encouragement to the performers, judging from 
a prologue of the period which comments on the habits prevalent 
among the “bucks” of drinking, tossing oranges and talking 
noisily.” 

When the Old American Company returned from the West 
Indies, it was opposed on moral and patriotic grounds; however 
an opening was finally effected about 1785. The company was 
not large, but it had some able players, to whose ranks the lead- 
ing recruit was Thomas Wignell, a comedian from England. 
His humor was luxuriant, but it was that of a comedy-actor 
and not of a buffoon. He was praised by the critics for con- 
fining himself to the lines of the dramatist; for in those days the 
comedians were prone to overlook Hamlet’s injunction: ‘And 
let those that play your clowns speak no more than is set down 
for them.” 

The managers, it appears, found it wise to encourage rising 
talent outside the theatre, because in this way an actor might 
be procured at more moderate terms than if he were hired from 


17 Seilhamer, Vol. II, p. 61. 
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England. Occasionally we encounter an announcement to the 
effect that George Barnwell or perhaps Desdemona will be 
played by a young gentleman or a young lady of the city, this 
being the performer’s first appearance on any stage. It would 
be difficult to imagine Mr. Belasco advertising that the leading 
role in one of his current plays would be taken for a few nights 
by a green amateur, but such an arrangement was once con- 
sidered no detriment to the receipts. 

The scarcity of actors is further attested by the appearance 
now and then of the Old American Company’s tailor as a player 
of small parts. Still better evidence is the necessity one of the 
minor strolling companies was under of casting women in male 
roles. We read that Mrs. Bradshaw represented Sir Walter 
Raleigh in The Earl of Essex, that Miss Kenna played Carlos 
in Isabella, and that Mrs. Kenna impersonated Patrick in The 
Poor Soldier.** 

But in spite of insufficient resources and of moral opposition, 
the theatre prospered so that the managers ere long felt justi- 
fied in augmenting their forces with experienced players from 
England. In 1792 Wignell withdrew from the Old American 
Company to form an independent organization at Philadelphia, 
made up largely of new actors from across the Atlantic—and 
a complete and able body they seem to have been. This 
rivalry forced Hallam and Henry to bestir themselves to the 
extent of bringing over eight Britishers, chief among whom 
were John Hodgkinson and his wife. 

Hodgkinson was strongly built and in his make-up appeared 
handsome; he possessed unbounded animal spirits and an 
astonishing memory. Equally capable in comic, tragic and 
singing parts, he soon became the favorite of the public and was 
chiefly relied on to fill the house. His admirers dubbed him 
“the provincial Garrick” and “the American Kemble,” all 
agreeing that he surpassed anyone yet seen in this country. 
Durang sings his praises in these superlatives: “It is conceded, 
by all faithful accounts of this great stage genius, that he 
combined more versatility of first rate power than ever fell 
to any mortal of the profession. . . . The history of the stage 
does not offer to our contemplation (not excepting Garrick) ‘so 


18 Durang, Chapters XII and XVI; Seilhamer, Vol. II, p. 310. 
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various a histrion, endowed with so much equal excellence, as 
Hodgkinson.’”* But he had his detractors, who probably told 
the truth when they declared that his tragic style was ranting 
and turgid, and that he was expert at tearing a passion to 
tatters; Washington Irving, in his Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle, 
Gent. (1802), ingeniously satirized his breast-slapping, his grin- 
ning, his blinking, his skipping, jumping and general showiness, 
faults which no doubt arose from the exuberance of his tem- 
perament. 

Hodgkinson’s great popularity naturally gained him several 
disciples among his co-workers, with the result that the prevail- 
ing style of acting at this time, at least in the New York theatre, 
was more or less theatrical and unrestrained. 

Mrs. Hodgkinson was almost as valuable as her husband. 
Though opera was her forte, she was excellent in brisk comedy 
as well as in tragedy. “In Ophelia,’ says Dunlap (page 100), 
“she was touching in a powerful degree, as her singing gave her 
advantages in this character which tragic actresses do not usu- 
ally possess.” She was capable of adapting herself admirably to 
any rdéle she took, from the dignity of tragic heroines to the 
archness and girlish simplicity of juvenile parts. In a réle of 
sharp contrasts, however, she experienced difficulty in shifting 
her key to meet sudden changes of emotion.”° 

The most famous name on the roster of American actors 
during the last years of the eighteenth century is that of Joseph 
Jefferson, who came to these shores as a very young man about 
1796. He was no doubt the most gifted and artistic comedy- 
actor of his generation. His mobile face was capable of exciting 
mirth by the power of feature alone. 

In 1796 two other players of genuine merit established 
themselves here. One was Mrs. Robert Merry, said to be the 
most perfect artist yet seen in our theatre. Though without 
great pretensions to beauty, she possessed a highly expressive 
countenance, fine clear articulation and a sweetness of voice 
that charmed her hearers. Her manner was entirely devoid 
of rant, and she read with complete ease and freedom as well as 
critical correctness. Ireland (Vol. I, p. 155) as late as 1866 
asserted that with the exception of Mrs. Duff and Fanny 


1° History of the Philadelphia Stage, Chapter XVII. 
20 Commercial Advertiser, New York, Jan. 29, 1800. 
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Kemble every tragic actress America had yet beheld would 
suffer in comparison with Mrs. Merry. 

The second actor was Thomas A. Cooper. His handsome 
face, noble person, fine mellow voice, the unusual dignity of his 
manner and grace of his action, and his eloquent declamation 
made him for thirty years one of the paramount favorites of 
the public. In tragedy he was unrivaled. 

The above discussion of some of the principal actors during 
the last decade of the century may serve to indicate that the 
art had long since outgrown the amateur period and had become 
dignified and thoroughly effective. The companies being of 
the stock nature, there was not complete opportunity for divi- 
sion of labor, since the average player must be able to take a 
tragic or a comic part as well as to sing passably in the then 
popular ballad-operas. Of course an actor-of-all-work could 
not be a specialist in each department. But there were special- 
ists, such as Jefferson and Cooper, and each player had his 
particular forte, which was respected so far as possible. Thus 
one actor made a feature of comic old men, another of serious 
fathers, a third of romantic heroes; one actress was excellent in 
old women, another in young girls, etc. Moreover the various 
réles became in a manner the property of those actors who had 
shown their ability to handle them. This allowed special study, 
but it also had its disadvantage, for it was no uncommon thing 
to see an elderly man playing the youthful character assigned 
him years before, or a woman of distinct maturity and embon- 
point essaying the part of a coy damsel. 

Plays wete sometimes curiously miscast. When Miller’s 
Mahomet was given at New York in 1795, the part of the father 
was taken by a new actor much younger than his children, 
Hodgkinson and Mrs. Melmoth. The former was five feet ten 
and corpulent; the latter was the largest and most matronly 
figure on the stage. Fennell, six feet six, played Romeo to the 
Juliet of Mrs. Marshall, who barely measured five feet. Twaits, 
five feet one, tried to play Prince Hal in Henry IV, much to the 
disgust of the critics." 

But on the whole the performances were well balanced. 
Each actor was retained because of his proved ability in one or 

%! New York Magazine; or, Literary Repository, Jan., 1795; W. B. Wood, 
Personal Recollections of the Stage, Philadelphia, 1855, p. 96; Dunlap, p. 346. 
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several lines. The comparative evenness of the result may be 
gauged by the salaries, which ranged from about thirty to ten 
dollars a week. This scale contrasts sharply with that of the 
subsequent starring system, under which the company con- 
sisted of one or two highly-paid and very popular players and a 
dozen or so nonentities who worked for a pittance. Durang 
declares that at the close of the eighteenth century there were 
a half-dozen leading ladies in the Philadelphia theatre, while at 
the time in which he wrote (about 1854) there was only one. 
This large and well trained personnel produced a variety and 
quality of acting that caused the writer to look back on this 
period as a golden age in the American theatre.” 

The companies included not only the speaking performers, 
but also a few walking ladies and gentlemen, perhaps a pair of 
dancers for pantomimes or pauses in the program, and an 
acrobat to display his dexterity on the tight-rope or in some 
other edifying manner. 

The programs presented by these versatile troupes always 
consisted of at least two parts: a drama and an afterpiece; 
and often several extra numbers were added. A typical bill of 
the more elaborate sort is the following: 


1. A tragedy, Bunker Hill. 

2. “The Song of the Hobbies.” 

3. A comic song. 

4. A one-act piece, New Hay at the Old Market. 

5. A eulogy of the New York Volunteers. 

6. A Grand Pantomimical Ball, The Siege of Quebec, or the 
Death of General Wolfe. 


The evening’s entertainment began with the appearance of 
the orchestra from beneath the stage—in these later years com- 
posed of perhaps twenty respectable musicians, led by a conduc- 
tor of some note. After two or three selections, a bell was 
rung by the prompter and up came the footlights. Another bell 
and the curtain ascended. As a rule the rising of the curtain 
at the opening of each act disclosed an empty stage, upon which 
certain of the characters immediately entered engaged in con- 
versation. The end of an act was indicated, in some houses at 
least, by the lowering of an act-drop. But there is no reason to 


= History of the Philadelphia Stage, Chapters XVI and XXXV. 
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believe that a curtain was lowered at the shifts of scene within 
the act. When a change of setting was called for, the stage 
hands laid down grooves or tracks which met in the middle of 
the stage. On these, scenes composed of painted flats were 
pushed out in halves. If a change of the few properties used 
was necessary, or if a candle required snuffing, an attendant 
came on in full view of the audience and made the needed 
adjustments. The great majority of scenes ended with the 
withdrawal of all the actors so that the stage might be left clear 
for the shift. In those cases in which an exit was impossible, 
the flats were pushed out down-stage so as to cut off the actor 
from the spectators. Often the intervals between the acts were 
filled with songs or orchestral numbers. Seemingly there were 
no curtain calls, but as the play closed the actors acknowledged 
the audience by “polite bows.’ 

There was an easy informality about the performances that 
is unknown to-day. The companies frequently gave as many 
as seventy dramas a season with about as many afterpieces. 
This prodigious total made it improbable that the actors would 
be letter-perfect. The prompter’s voice was frequently heard 
in the land and apparently was accepted by the audience as a 
matter of course unless it tended to drown out the players. 
Cooper, with all his powers, was often a sorry offender in this 
regard, whether from a poor memory or from lack of study. 
On one occasion he completely forgot his lines in the most 
pathetic part of Dunlap’s tragedy André, whereupon, according 
to the distressed author of the piece, the actor ‘‘after repeating 
‘Oh, André!—oh, André!’ . . . approached the unfortunate 
André, who in vain waited for Ais cue, and falling in a burst of 
sorrow on his neck, cried, loud enough to be heard at the side 
scene, ‘Oh, Andre!—damn the prompter!—Ob André! What’s 
next, Hodgkinson,’ and sunk in unutterable sorrow on the 
breast of his overwhelmed friend.’”™ At another time as Ford 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Cooper read the entire scene 
with Falstaff, placing the written part on the table at which 
they were seated. His misreadings of Shakespeare sometimes 
caused a titter through the audience. 


* William Dunlap, Memoirs of a Water Drinker, New York, 1837, Vol. I, 
p. 76; Durang, Chapters XVIII and XIX; Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle; stage 
directions in American plays of the period. 
* Dunlap, History of the American Theatre, p. 223. 
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It is said that a female singer never pretended to learn the 
words of a song, but wrote the first words of each line in the 
palm of her glove.* 

Informal also was the method of substituting in an emer- 
gency: When one actor was suddenly indisposed another went 
on and read the part from the open book, with what effect on 
the illusion one may well imagine. Apparently the understudy 
had not yet been invented.* 

An intimacy between actors and audience prevailed in those 
times impossible in our day of the picture-frame stage and the 
banished “aside.”’ For this the construction of the interiors 
was partly responsible. In the Chestnut Street Theatre of 
Philadelphia (1794), of which we have an engraving, for 
instance, the stage projected beyond the curtain ten or fifteen 
feet and ran past the first section of boxes.2” No doubt this part 
of the platform was much used by the players, and this of course 
would bring them into close contact with a portion of the spec- 
tators. Perhaps it was in a measure a result of this arrangement 
that the actors played more directly to the onlookers, not giving 
the latter reason to think they were overlooked. For example, 
when Hodgkinson made his first appearance in America he was 
greeted with loud applause, which he acknowledged by going to 
the footlights and making a very low bow, holding up the play 
the while.*® 

Moreover the program was frequently interrupted by the 
interpolation of very personal features unannounced in the bills 
of the day. One evening in 1793 Hodgkinson arrived !ate. One 
or two hissed. The actor in a haughty manner demanded the 
reason and proceeded to tell a long tale of a drunkard who had 
insulted Mrs. Hodgkinson in the street, for which he had 
received a beating from the valiant husband. 

Shortly thereafter Hodgkinson assumed a réle that required 
the wearing of an English uniform. The French in the house 
hissed. Hodgkinson, always ready to make an address, ex- 
plained that his part was that of a coward and bully. Imme- 
diately the English arose and threatened vengeance. 


* Wood, p. 76. 

* Dunlap, p. 95. 
27 See Sonneck opposite p. 113. 
*8 Durang, Chapter XVII. 
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The ever-ready hiss was once directed at Mrs. Henry by a 
single man. She stopped the play, asked in what she had 
offended and left the stage; but her friends recalled her. There 
followed a spirited discussion in the papers as to whether or not 
an audience had the right to hiss. 

Apparently the decision was in favor of the hissers, for when 
not long afterwards Vaughan came on the stage drunk, he was 
met with vigorous hisses. Clenching his fist, the Thespian 
cried: “‘Damn you, ye blackguards, I wish I had you here— 
I'd soon settle you.” 

But the most extraordinary passage-at-arms occurred in 
1797. Mrs. Hallam had developed the lamentable habit of 
inebriety, which sometimes rendered her irresponsible when 
before the public. Consequently Hodgkinson, now one of the 
partners, forced her to withdraw from the theatre. But the 
Hallams, having resolved to reinstate her, one night scattered 
their supporters through the house, and when Hodgkinson 
came on he was astounded to hear a chorus of hisses. Mrs. 
Hallam then entered, dressed in black. Loud plaudits greeted 
her, while clubs were brandished at the speechless Hodgkinson. 
At this point Hallam, also dressed in black, stalked in and 
requested that his wife be given a hearing. She thereupon read 
a statement of her grievances and retired. Both men now tried 
to speak, but Hodgkinson prevailed. After silencing Hallam 
and quelling the rioters, he continued the play amid constant 
applause.*® Such family quarrels on the stage are almost 
inconceivable to us, but seemingly our ancestors went to the 
theatre prepared to enjoy anything. 

At times the play was interrupted by more corporeal missiles 
than hisses. In 1798 the New York manager advertised a 
reward of fifty dollars for information leading to the prosecution 
of those who for some nights past had made a practice of throw- 
ing at the orchestra and actors.*® 

With such obstacles to meet, the art of the theatre might 
excusably have been somewhat ragged now and again. 


*? My authorities for the five above episodes are respectively: Dunlap, 
p. 107; ibid., p. 111; Seilhamer, Vol. II, p. 334; ibid., Vol. III, p. 3; Dunlap, 
p. 165. 
3° Commercial Advertiser, March 30, 1798. 
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On this early stage of ours Shakespeare held a much more 
distinguished place than he does to-day, and there is no reason 
to doubt that in general he was adequately presented. But some 
of the customs and devices then in vogue appear to us unusual 
and perhaps ineffective. For instance, The Tempest, given as 
adapted by Dryden, introduced a “‘grand Masque of Neptune 
and Amphitrite, drawn in a Shell Chariot by Sea Horses.” 
(One would like to have seen the latter creatures.) A dance of 
foresters was advertised to occur in Act V of As You Like It; 
apparently these figures served much the same function as the 
chorus of modern comic-opera. The fifth act of Romeo and 
Juliet was .mplified by an elaborately decorated funeral 
procession of Juliet to the tomb of the Capulets, accompanied 
by a solemn dirge. In Henry VIII stress was placed on “the 
Grand Coronation of Anne Bullen, with the mode and manner of 
delivering the usual challenge given by the Champion of 
England, on Horseback’’—the challenge being an addition to 
Shakespeare. The horse on the small stage of the time must 
have seemed somewhat out of proportion. 

Other Shakespearean practices impress us as incongruous. 
The hero’s triumphal entry in Coriolanus was attended by a 
chorus singing “See the Conquering Hero Comes.” Shylock 
was sometimes acted by a comedian as a humorous part, and 
was provided with a shaggy red beard and an enormous hooked 
nose of wax. Macbeth was grotesquely mistreated. The witches 
were played by low comedians, who looked like old, tattered 
beggar women. Even ridiculous grimaces and gestures were 
added, which the critics were loud in condemning. These 
arbiters further objected that in the banquet scene, while 
Macbeth in a frenzy addressed the ghost of Banquo, the guests 
quietly and unconcernedly went on with the repast, munching 
apples, smirking and drinking healths. Another curious sight, 
more in keeping with Elizabethan methods than with our own, 
was witnessed in Act III when, according to the advertise- 
ments, “‘the little Spirit descends for, and ascends, with Hecate, * 
in a grand aerial car.’ 


The four items of this paragraph are taken from American Minerva, 
New York, April 11, 1796; ibid., Nov. 1, 1797; ibid., Sept. 11, 1797; Commercial 
Advertiser, May 13, 1799. 

® References for these five points are as follows: Commercial Advertiser, 
June 3, 1799; Wood, p. 96; New York Magazine, Jan., 1795; Commercial Adver- 
tiser, Nov. 28, 1799; ibid., Nov. 14, 1800. 
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In the costuming of Shakespeare’s plays other incongruities 
resulted. Little attempt at appropriate or historically accurate 
dressing was made in the eighteenth century, even in England, 
and our theatres were still more careless. Before Cooper, 
Hamlet was equipped with neckcloth and wig like a contempo- 
rary gentleman. John Henry played Othello in the uniform of a 
British officer, with black face and woolly hair. Duncan in 
Macbeth wore kilt and plaid, with half boots and black breeches, 
looking, according to Washington Irving, “half king, half 
cobbler.”’ Probably Macbeth himself followed Garrick’s custom 
of dressing in gold-laced, scarlet breeches, gray coat and bob- 
wig, which established, so it was said, a close resemblance 
between the actor and “the Lord Mayor’s coachman.’’* 

Such inappropriate costumes were not confined to Shake- 
speare. The usual dress of the actresses was of the hoop-skirt 
fashion of the period. So wide were the hoops of Mrs. Henry, 
who always arrayed herself at home and ceremoniously rolled 
up to the theatre in a crazy looking carriage, that her husband 
had to slide her out of the vehicle sidewise and carry her in bis 
arms to the stage-door.* Undoubtedly the actresses in heroic 
parts imitated the convention of their British sisters of wearing 
conspicuous plumes of feathers in their hair. Sometimes there 
was a swing to classic garb, which was as blandly misused as 
any other. When Burk’s Female Patriotism was brought out in 
1798, Joan of Arc marched at the head of the French army 
“habited in the Grecian dress and armed Cap a pe, like the 
figure of Minerva.’’® 

Indeed the ill-dressing at the New York theatre during the 
closing years of the century was notorious. The allowance 
made by the manager for costumes was only fifteen dollars a 
week, and although the actors were required to furnish a part 
of their equipment, they naturally would economize on this 
item. A new play was not always provided with new dresses, 
but from the apparel on hand it might be fitted out in all varie- 
ties of period without regard to propriety. In 1802 Jonathan 

%8 The four references are as follows: Dunlap, p. 61; ibid., p. 81; Letters 
of Jonathan Oldstyle; Percy Fitzgerald, A New History of the English Stage, 
London, 1882, Vol. II, p. 155. 

* Wood, p. 25. 

*% Commercial Advertiser, April 28, 1798. 
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Oldstyle asserted that ‘‘while one actor is strutting about the 
stage in the cuirass and helmet of Alexander, another, dressed 
up in gold-laced coat and bagwig, with a chapeau de bras under 
his arm, is taking snuff in a fashion of one or two centuries 
back, and perhaps a third figures in Suwarrow boots, in the true 
style of modern buckism.” 

Durang (Chapter XXXI) says that at this time the Phila- 
delphia theatre possessed a large wardrobe, containing some 
fine silk dresses, and that it was capable of equipping any 
comedy in the English language. In addition the actors were 
given a small costume allowance. But though the dresses may 
have been rich, they were equally lacking in historical con- 
gruity. 

The theatre-goers of those days, uneducated by musical 
comedies and Winter Gardens, took indignant exception to 
abbreviated female apparel. Mrs. Marshall was censured for 
wearing a dress which was “‘before midleg high and displeasing 
alike to males and females.’”’ To be sure, actresses sometimes 
played male parts, such as Fidele in Cymbeline, in distinctly 
and unbecomingly masculine attire, but a skirt that missed the 
floor was not to be tolerated. When Mrs. Byrne attempted to 
do some graceful dances at Philadelphia in a skirt unwieldy in 
length and bulk for a dancer but shorter than street dress, she 
met the most violent disapproval. After withdrawing for a 
few nights she reappeared with the addition of pantalettes tied 
at the ankle, but this apology failed to appease the prudes.* 

Perhaps the most significant advance of the post-Revolu- 
tionary stage was in the matter of scenery and effects. In the 
preceding epoch this department was still in its rudimentary 
state. But after the war the progress was continuous. 

When the Old American Company reestablished itself after 
the conflict it began making a considerable feature of panto- 
mimes, and since in these the element of acting was slight, the 
stress was put on machinery. 

Spectacles and processions were also elaborately got up. 
In 1786 the John Street Theatre, New York, offered as a part of 
Lee’s Alexander the Great, a ‘“‘Triumphal entry of Alexander into 
Babylon, with a display of Armorial Trophies, Spoils, Ensigns, 


%* The two references are: Seilhamer, Vol. III, p. 191; Wood, p. 69. 
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&c, descriptive of his conquest.” The procession closed with a 
“Grand Triumphal Car after the manner of the ancient Mace- 
donians.” The next year saw the delightful novelty of a 
“Grand DANCE of SHEPHERDS, COWS, SHEEP, GOATS, 
TREES, &c, &c.”’ A few seasons later the papers announced a ' 
“Grand Procession of knights of the different orders of chivalry, | 
shepherds and shepherdesses of Arcadia, Cymon and Sylvia in : 
a Triumphal Car.’’” 

Of the numerous examples of such a nature, the most 
impressive was a pageant in Coriolanus, staged in 1799: 


“Tn act 2d, a Grand TrrumpHaL Entry. 
The order of the procession as follows: 
Two Boys bearing Incense, 
An Officer with a Roman Eagle, 
Eight Senators, Four Trumpets, 
Two Boys bearing Incense, 
Four Priests with Torches, 
Two Officers, 
Six Lictors with Fasces, 
Two Officers with Standards, 
Six Soldiers bearing a Bier laden with Spoils. 
A CHOIR consisting of 
Four Boys, Six Virgins, 
Four Priests with Torches, Six Lictors with Fasces. 
Senators—Soldiers—Standard Bearers—F ifes—Drums— 
Trumpets—Priests, &c, &c. 
A Captive GENERAL IN CHAINS. 
Volumnia, Virgilia, Valeria. 
Six Virgins strewing Flowers, before a Triumphal Car, 
bearing CorIoLanus, drawn by 
Two Wuite Horses, 
Accompanied with a full band of Instrumental Music, 
and a Grand Chorus, 
“See the Conquering Hero Comes.””** 





In scenery and stage mechanics the tendency was toward 
realism, and realism of an increasingly elaborate kind. In 1788 
a John Street program ended with “a view of the Battery in 
New York, and the vessels passing and saluting.” A few days 
later an entertainment was advertised to conclude with “an 
attack upon a Spanish Fort by the Algerine fleet; the arrival of 


57 The three references are: Daily Advertiser, July 3, 1786; ibid., May 14, 
1787; ibid., Nov. 30, 1789. 
38 Commercial Advertiser, June 3, 1799. 
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the fleet of Spain, and a general engagement, in which the 
Algerines are totally defeated by fireships, bombs from the Fort, 
and blowing up their vessels.** As these examples indicate, 
marine scenery became very popular; “grand sea engagements” 
were repeated again and again. 

That a considerable effort at pictorial accuracy was being 
made is clearly indicated by the announcement in 1789 of a 
pantomime, Robinson Crusoe, with new scenery and machinery, 
“the former (save a view of the Falls of Passaick) taken from 
Capt. Cook’s Voyages to Otaheite, New Zealand, &c.’’*° 

But these scenic attempts must have suffered from the 
smallness of the stages in America. The first stage of com- 
modious proportions was that in the Chestnut Street Theatre of 
Philadelphia, erected in 1794. It was thirty-six feet wide and 
about seventy-one feet deep.“ 

The scene-painter for the new house was Charles Milbourne, 
an English artist of ability, who was brought over in 1792. He 
decorated the new stage in a manner far surpassing anything 
yet known in this country; contemporaries pronounced the 
result “both beautiful and sublime.’** The New York Theatre 
had obtained in 1793 Charles Ciceri, a scenic artist of experi- 
ence in Paris and London. In large measure by the work of 
these two men, who appear to have been the first expert scene- 
painters America had possessed, from about 1794 scenery 
became more and more elaborate and rich. 

Realism continued to be the general note of the decorations; 
the newspapers frequently announced scenery consisting of such 
views as Mount Vernon, the Arch Street Wharf at Philadelphia, 
the Boston State House, Beacon Hill, and even the launching 
of the Constitution with boats passing on the water.® 

The most complete description we have of eighteenth cen- 
tury stage mechanics has to do with Burk’s Bunker Hill, given 
first at Boston in 1797 and afterwards presented at various 
cities. While the methods are cruder than the best employed 


89 Daily Advertiser, New York, May 5 and 10, 1788. 

4° Tbid., June 26, 1789. 

*! Durang, Chapter XIX. 

 Sonneck, p. 114. 

* Seilhamer, Vol. ITI, p. 342; American Minerva, New York, May 21, 1796; 
Durang, Chapter XXIV. 
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at New York and Philadelphia, yet the explanation is unques- 
tionably typical of many exhibitions. This complicated attempt 
at verisimilitude, which met the vociferous approval of thou- 
sands, was thus detailed by Burk in a letter to the John Street 
manager: 

“The hill is raised gradually by boards extended from the 
stage toa bench. Three men should walk abreast on it, and the 
side where the English march up, should for the most part be 
turned toward the wings; on our hill there was room for eighteen 
or twenty men, and they were concealed by a board painted mud 
colour, and having two cannon painted on it—which board was 
three feet and a half high. The English marched in two divi- 
sions from one extremity of the stage, where they ranged, after 
coming from the wings, when they come to the foot of the hill. 
The Americans fire—the English fire—six or seven of your men 
should be taught to fall—the fire should be frequent for some 
minutes. The English retire to the front of the stage—second 
line of English advance from the wing near the hill—firing 
commences—they are again beaten back—windows on the stage 
should be open to let out the smoak. All the English make the 
attack and mount the hill. After a brisk fire, the Americans 
leave works and meet them. Here is room for effect, if the 
scuffle be nicely managed. Sometimes the English falling back, 

.sometimes the Americans—two or three Englishmen rolling 
down the hill. A square piece about nine feet high and five 
wide, having some houses and a meeting-house painted on 
fire, with flame and smoak issuing from it, should be raised two 
feet distance from the horizon scene at the back of your stage, 
the windows and doors cut out for transparencies—in a word, 
it should have the appearance of a town on fire. We had 
painted smoak suspended—it is raised at the back wing, and 
is intended to represent Charlestown, and is on a line with the 
hill, and where it is lowest. The fire should be played skilfully 
behind this burning town, and the smoak to evaporate. When 
the curtain rises in the fifth, the appearance of the whole is 
good—Charlestown on fire, the breastwork of wood, the Amer- 
icans appearing over the works and the muzzles of their guns, 
the English and the American music, the attack of the hill, the 
falling of the English troops, Warren’s half descending the hill 
and animating the Americans, the smoak and confusion, all 
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together produce an effect scarce credible. We had a scene of 
State-street—if you had one it would not be amiss—we used it 
instead of the scene of Boston Neck—it appears to me you need 
not be particular, but the hill and Charlestown on fire. We had 
English uniforms for men and officers. You can procure the 
coats of some company at New-York which dresses in red. 
Small cannon should be fired during the battle, which continued 
with us for twelve or fifteen minutes. I am thus prolix that 
you may find the less difficulty in getting it up—it is not 
expensive, and will always be a valuable stock piece. I should 
not wonder if every person in New-York, and some miles 
round it, should go to see it represented.’ 

In 1798 the Park Theatre in New York was opened to 
supplant the old and cramped John Street house. The new 
stage was large in comparison with others then known. The 
scenery was declared to exceed everything that had preceded it. 
The ample stage gave room for displays of a more extensive 
nature than had been possible hitherto. One of the early 
exhibitions prepared for the Park included a distant view of 
Belgrade, the burning of the camp, and a representation of the 
fortifications, on which an attack was made by storm with red 
hot balls. Another play of 1799 had a scene depicting the 
explosion of a volcano; and the evening’s bill, which numbered 
among its attractions the ascent of Harlequin amid a tremen- 
dous shower of fire, ended with a “Grand Display of Chinese 
fire-works.’’ Unusually ambitious was a spectacle of the same 
season in The Shipwreck: ‘““Rocky Sea-Coast, on the English 
Channel—Sea in a violent Storm—A Ship appears tossing on the 
Waves, and is dash’d to pieces on the Rocks.’ A comparison 
of this description with the dark-stage naval scene in The 
Conquest of Canada convincingly reveals the advance the 
thirty-three intervening years had brought about. 

Philadelphia was not outdone by her northern rival. In 
1798 Daranzel called forth a “Grand Spectacle, Representing 
the battle of two Persian Armies—The storming of the King’s 
citadel—by the Explosion of a MINE—And the destruction of 
the whole PERSIAN FLEET, In the Bay of Ormus, by the 

“ Dunlap, p. 162. 


* The three references are: Commercial Advertiser, Jan. 23, 1799; ibid., 
May 15, 1799; ibid., Feb. 18, 1799. 
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Cannon of the captured Fortress.’ Colman’s Blue Beard 
was seen in 1799. Durang (Chapter XXXI) says it was 
“produced in a style of scenic splendor and richness of costume 
never before equalled in this country, and, perhaps, with very 
few exceptions not surpassed since.” 

One of the most remarkable achievements of our period 
(though it actually occurred on the ninth day of the new cen- 
tury) was the “grand heroic spectacle” of The Siege of Oxcydrace, 
a Philadelphia venture. An antique battering ram was to be 
seen in full use. Alexander and his officers scaled the enemy 
walls by clambering over a bridge formed by the shields of 
their followers. Reaching the wall, they threw rope ladders 
over the coping of the turrets and jumped into the city, fighting 
at every step. Then Alexander appeared on a bridge at the 
back of the stage, battling against overwhelming numbers, 
receiving their darts in his shield and plucking them out. Real 
horses in full armor were an original feature, and eighty marines 
were borrowed from the Navy Yard to execute the troop 
movements.“ 

We see, then, from the inception of the American stage a 
steady movement toward spectacular but realistic scenic effects, 
the motive of the producers apparently being to arouse the 
the beholder’s wonder by the splendor and also the lifelikeness 
of the display. As important a development was this as any 
in our early theatre. It issued in some astonishing results in 
the first years of the nineteenth century, but it may be said to 
have reached its culmination in the first years of the twentieth. 

The conclusion is indisputable that in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century the American theatre was far from being a 
primitive institution. Its stages were adequate, its scenery 
was elaborate and tasteful, its better actors were trained 
artists, some of whom must still be named among the most 
distinguished players of our country. If a modern theatre-goer 
detects certain absurdities and incongruities in the staging of 
this bygone era, he should not assume that a contemporary 
spectator would have been similarly impressed. Theatrical 
illusion is largely a matter of growing accustomed to the prevail- 
ing method—witness the Greek theatre and the Chinese. Toour 


“ Russell’s Commercial Gazette, Philadelphia, April 12, 1798. 
‘7 Durang, Chapter XXXIV. 
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ancestors the methods and devices then in vogue were no doubt 
as satisfactory and convincing (barring interruptions and 
accidents) as those of to-day are to us. In the candle-lighted 
age as in the electric-lighted a sincerely and artistically acted 
drama would move its audience with sympathetic laughter or 
with pity and terror; and the admirers of the Hodgkinsons 
or of Cooper were no more disturbingly conscious of the artificial 
theatre about them than are the admirers of the Barrymores 
or of Mrs. Fiske. 
Ora SUMNER CoaD 
Columbia University 
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THE GODDESS NATURE IN EARLY PERIODS 


No general study has been made of the goddess or allegorical 
figure Nature. Yet an examination into its origin and its 
development is of much significance to those interested in many 
diverse aspects of modern literature. To the philosopher it 
presents a notable case of the influence of Plato, even to the 
nineteenth century. It throws a strong light on the application 
of ethical principles to moral practices in classic times and in 
the Middle Ages, as well as later. The deistic doctrine that 
Nature is good had a far-reaching effect on life in the eighteenth 
century and the nineteenth. To those interested in the treat- 
ment and the appreciation of Nature in literature and art, a 
survey offers a substantial background. To those who would 
trace the history of literary forms and genres, it presents a 
figure conspicuous in allegory. To the various critics who hold 
important the hypotheses and opinions of Hooker, Hobbes, 
Cudworth, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Mill, Huxley, and Spencer, 
or of Rousseau, Wordsworth, Shelley, Goethe, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Tennyson, and Arnold, a knowledge of the earlier 
position of the figure Nature should be of no little value. 

The present study! is an introduction to the problem. It 
shows the origin of the figure among the Greeks and repre- 
sentative conceptions of it among the Hellenes and the Romans. 
It then traces the history with the chief Latin writers up to the 
Renaissance. But the employment of Nature in the vernacu- 
lars of the Middle Ages and the literature of modern times can 
be treated only in other papers. 


I 

The personification Nature is so familiar to-day that a 
definition of it is unnecessary. Sufficient explanations are 
accessible in the large dictionaries. Nevertheless I should 
point out that the Greek word for nature is gious, signifying 
growth; the Latin, natura. 

The conception that Physis represented, arose long before 
its actual personification in literature or theological deifications 
under the specific name. It was gradually defined by the pre- 


1 It is based on a portion of a doctoral dissertation, Natura as an Allegorical 
Figure, presented at Harvard University, 1918. 
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Socratic philosophers.* The general idea existed in the myths 
of the poets. The work of the philosophers, therefore, was a 
critical reaction against mythology. Their tendency was to 
contract the theory of the universe to something that appeared 
more certain than an attribution of events to benevolent or 
malevolent gods. The principle of causation was their resultant 
hypothesis. They dropped the personal element, and confined 
the cause of phenomena to a few material elements such as 
water, earth, air, and fire, or even to water alone. These 
causative elements were not always so obviously material as 
is earth, for some of the thinkers believed that they could avoid 
difficulties in their theories by naming as the causes of things 
principles more abstract than earth, namely, change or rest or 
mind. In the last they approached a shift in point of view. 
Whereas their other explanations faced toward the cause, 
without considering to what end the cause led, that explanation 
wherein mind appeared entailed the notion of a plan or design 
in the universe and led to the finding of a purposive attitude in 
it, similar to a common state of the human mind:* 

The time had come for a reconcilation of the seemingly 
contradictory attitudes of the myth-makers and the scientists. 
Such in part was the contribution of Plato. His views on this 
problem came down to the Middle Ages most directly in the 
Chalcidius translation and commentary on the fragment of the 
Timaeus.4 If Plato’s conceptions of Nature are nct quite the 
most important ethically, they are the most important in the 
tradition of Natura as an allegorical figure. They dominated 
the philosophic Latin poets of the twelfth century, and hence 


* Cf. the valuable monograph, “Tlepi giaews, A Study of the Conception 
of Nature among the Pre-Socratics,’’ W. A. Heidel, Proceedings of the Amer. 
Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XLV, no. 4, pp. 73-133. Heidel cites Hippocrates 
and others. See H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Berlin, 1913, for 
related passages: Epicharmos, I, p. 121; Heraclitus, I, p. 101; quotation, Arist. 
de mundo, 5.396b7 (p. 79); Parmenides, pp. 149, 160-2; Empedocles, pp. 229-39, 
248-50, 256-7, 270.—An excellent work for consultation on the history of 
philosophy is History of Medieval Philosophy, M. de Wolf., trans. P. Coffey, 
New York, 1909. 

3 Cf. Aristotle’s account in Metaphysica, A 3-10. 


*Cf. Platonis Timaeus Interprete Chalcidio cum ejusdem commentario, ed. 
J. Wrobel, Leipsic, 1876; The Timaeus of Plato, R. D. Archer-Hind, London, 
1888, with a good introduction. 
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influenced celebrated works in French, such as the Roman de la 
Rose, in Italian, such as Brunetto Latini’s J/ Tesoretto, and in 
English, such as poems by Chaucer, his contemporaries, and his 
successors. 

Because of Plato’s position, therefore, I shall outline his 
obscure and somewhat inconsistent theory of the universe. 
The world about us shows evidence of a colossal plan; hence 
there must have been a designer. The architect was God, who, 
that he might bring order into the universe, conceived in image 
of himself the immaterial world-soul (34-5), rdv xdoyor {Gov 
tupuxov évvooy (30b). To us it is apparent through its body of 
corporeal material, which physically embodies the divine idea 
and is composed of the four elements. The functions of the 
great animal are the motions of the heavens, which envisage 
time, the image of eternity. The celestial bodies are gods, to 
whom God has assigned the task of making the imperfect man 
from the elements, as He himself had made them. In sum, 
there are four divisions in Plato’s cosmological theory: 

I. A God creative and employing agencies to perform his plan. 
II. Agents performing the details of His plan. 
III. An obscure, pre-orderly universe out of which order came. 
IV. Man, one product of God’s agents. 

A similar division occurred with Aristotle. Matter,5 which 
is Plato’s pre-orderly universe, is an indeterminate potentiality 
of order. When acted upon, it becomes form; that is, it is 
determinate and individualized; it may appear as man. It 
takes shape of actuality under the operation of an agent, the 
efficient cause. Its developmeat is directed toward the final 
cause, the great design or the source of the design, God, who is 
neither form nor matter. 

To each of these four divisions—primal matter, form, the 
efficient causal agent, and God the final cause, the one word 
physis may be applied. If we take a pantheistic view, and 
regard the four divisions as limitations in the way of regarding 
the pantheos, we may call the whole physis. On the other 
hand, we may approach the attitudes of Plato and Aristotle, 
and consider the aspects as actually separate entities. But 
the diversity in the meaning of Physis, or Nature, indicates 
how the word may signify a personification, an agent, a passive 

‘Cf. Metaphys., Z 3 ff., H 1-3, D22, Al-4. 
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recipient of action, a divinity. We have the idea of natura 
naturans and natura naturata. 

The successors to Plato and Aristotle often treated eclecti- 
cally the theories of their masters. Thus the Peripatetic 
school moved toward naturalism, to a denial of final cause and 
to a representing of God as the principle of growth in the 
universe. The Epicureans held the world to be one which 
appeals to the senses, which was made by the motion of atoms, 
and which was the object of no final purpose or divine inter- 
ference. Even the soul was corporeal. The Stoics, in con- 
trast, though considering the universe to be wholly corporeal, 
believed it to be a great unit having a two-fold aspect of action. 
These correspond to natura naturans and natura naturata. 
Since the development of matter is fixed, the Stoic ethical 
doctrine is a cosmic determinism. Nevertheless they believed 
that man should live in accord with the laws of Nature. In 
fact Roman law held that there is a natural law of goodness to 
which people should conform. 


6 Aristotle’s definitions are'in Metaphys. D 4; cf. A6-10. Here he influenced 
the later Middle Ages, as Albert the Great. Other notable sets of definitions 
occurred in Liber de Persona et Duabus Naturis, formerly attributed to Boethius, 
Consolatio Philosophiae, R. Peiper, Lipsiae, 1871—Contra Eytychen et Nestorium, 
cap. I; Isidori . . . Etymologiarum, W. M. Lindsay, Oxonii, 1911, XI, i; the 
spurious Liber de definitionibus of Athanasius, Migne, Patrologica Graeca, 
XXVIII; Anastatius, Migne, P. G. LXXXIX, Viae Dux, cols. 55, 57; 
Rhaban Maur, De Universo, Migne, P. Latina, CXI, Lib. VI, col. 137; 
Alanus de Insulis, Migne, P. L., CCX, Liber in Distinctionibus Dictionum 
Theologicalium, col. 871; also, Sermo de Spiritu Sancto, col. 221D; cf. 
Contra Haereticos, I, xl, col. 345D; (see M. Baumgartner, Die Philosophie des 
Alanus de Insulis, Minster, 1896); Hugo de St. Victor, Migne CLXXVI, De 
Bestiis et Aliis Rebus, II, lix (col. 119); Migne CLXXVII, Eruditio didasculi, 
I, xi (cols. 748-9); Albert the Great (1206-1280), Opera omnia, A. Borgnet, 
Parisiis, IV, 1890, paraphrases of Aristotle, Physica, II, i-iii, VIII, i, 8; De 
Generatione et Corruptione, I, iii, 6; cf. Alberts des Grossen Verhiilinis zu Plato, 
P. L. Gaul, Miinster, 1913, pp. 63-73, 92-96; his pupil Thomas Aquinas, Opera 
omnia, ed. prepared for Leo XIII, 12 vols., Rome, 1882-1903; Scriptores, G. 
Estii, 2 vols., Parisiis, 1838,—Summa Theologiae, I, ii, 10, lc; Script. in 4 lbr. 
a Sententiarum Magis. P. Lombardi, I1, 37, 1 lc; Quaest. Disputae de Veritate, 
22, 5c; again, Script. III, 5, 1, 2c; Summa Theol. III, 2, ic; Liber Dionysit De 
Divinibus Nominibus, 4, 21 (cf., however, Sum. Theol., Quaest. XIII, xiii, art. 8); 
S.T., I, Quaest. XLIV, art. 3, and cf. Quaest. XLV; G. Boccaccio, epi ye- 
eadoyias Gedy, Basileae, 1802, pp. 2, 3,4. There is little in Vincent of Beauvais: 
Vincentius Bellovacensis, Speculum Naturale, 2 vols., Strassburg, Johann 
Mentellin?, 1473, II, xviii. 
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In two other schools, the four-fold Platonic division of the 
aspects and labors was more clearly maintained,—that of Philo 
the Jew,’ who lived at the beginning of the Christian era, and 
that influenced by him and associated with Plotinus, a Neo- 
Platonist of the third century. Both were products of the 
Alexandrian civilization. To Philo God was perfect, but 
matter was imperfect. He acted on the world through the 
agency of emanating forces. The primary force was Logos, 
which was the Wisdom of God, even if not God himself. Philo 
is significant not only for his doctrine but for his allegorical 
method, and for the reason that he affected the early Christian 
writers. The school of Neo-Platonism also influenced the 
Fathers, as in the works of Plotinus* and of Dionysius the 
Areopagite,’ who was once thought to be an authentic, specula- 
tive disciple of the Apostle Paul and whose Divine Names was 
familiar to medieval philosophers. The four-fold division of 
their philosophy appeared as a God remote and emanating 
though a descending scale of agent forces (in Dionysius, the 
famous angels’ hierarchy) and through matter to the sensible 
world and individuals. The Intelligence, or World-soul, arose 
from God knowing self; from Intelligence came ideas; when it 
contemplated ideas, the sensible world in turn arose, and the 
particular souls. At the same time it made matter, and by 
combining matter with souls made corporeal beings. 

Such is the encyclopedic and philosophical basis for Nature 
during the Greek and Latin period. I now turn to other aspects 
of her in the Greek time, such as the literary, artistic, and 
religious representations. One of the earliest employments of 
Physis as a figure of personal qualities was in a Hellenic bas- 
relief, Archelaos’ A potheosis of Homer (ca. 150 B.c.)..° Physis 
is a child among mature figures like Zeus, Homer, Apollo, 
Chronos, Sophia, Mneme, and others. In literature occurred 


7 Philonis Alexandrini Opera, L. Cohn, P. Wendland, S. Reiter, Berolini, 
1896-1915, 6 vols.; cf. Philo-J udaeus, J. Drummond, London, 1888. 


* Enneades, R. Volkmann, Lipsiae, 1883-4. 


* Migne, P. G., III. 

10 Now in the British Museum. Cf. Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen 
u. rimischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1884-, p. 3266; article on Archelaos, Denk- 
miler des klassischen Altertums, A. Baumeister, Miinchen und Leipzig, I, 1885; 
Gazette archéologique, 1887, S. Reinach, pp. 132-7. 
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a number of interesting epigrams," several of which apply to 
the celebrated Cow of the statuary Myron, wherein Techne 
(Art) and Physis vied. Equally representative of the use of 
Physis is the tenth Orphic hymn,” which strings together many 
epithets of the goddess mother of all. A combination of 
literary decoration and religious mysticism appeared in the 
allegorical epic, Dionysiaca (ca. 400 A.D.) by Nonnus of Pano- 
polis.¥ 
II 

Meanwhile the Romans had made use of the figure, Natura. 
For the present study, the significance of their philosophy is 
not originality, but its function as a vehicle for Greek methods 
and thought. My treatment of the philosophers will therefore 
be brief, with a view to indicating merely typical opinions of 
leading schools. 

Seneca supported the Stoic doctrine. From his writings 
may be pieced together his explanation of Natura so as to give 
the two phases, the physical and the moral. The principal 
passage™ finds that the terms universe, Jupiter, Natura, Fate, 


" Anthologica Graeca (Palatine), F. Jacobs, 4 vols., Leipsic, 1813-7, II, 
9.738, 793, etc.; Anthologia Planudea, nos. 116, 302, 373; cf. Epigrammatum 
Anthologia Palatina, F. Diibner, Il, Paris, 1872. Cf. The Greek Anthology, 
W. R. Paton, London and New York, 1916, I, pp. 10, 328. 

2 Orphica, ed. E. Abel, Lipsiae, 1885. 

'3 Nonnus Panopolitanus, ed. A. Ludwich, 2 vols., Lipsiae, 1909; Les 
Dionysiaques, de Marcellus, Paris, 1856. The passages are II, 650 ff., XLI, 
51 ff., 97 ff. See Preisendanz, Philologus, LX VII, pp. 474-5, on Georgios 
Pisides (640), Hexaemeron, V., 257 ff., and on a reference to Leo Sternbach, 
Wien. Stud. 13; Pis. TV, 64. Preisendanz adds citations in supplementing 
M. Gothein, “der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid,” Archiv f. Rel. wiss., IX, pp. 337 ff. 
He refers to C. Wessely, Griechische Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London, 
Denkschriften d. Akad. d. Wissenschaften su Wien (Phil.-Hist. Classe 36) 1888, 
V. 2831 ff. 2917 ff. 3231; also Wessely’s Neue griechische Papyri (D. A. W. W., 
42, 1893) V. 519; G. Parthey, Zwei griechische Zauberpapyri des Berliner Mu- 
seums, Berlin, 1866, I, 310. Other citations to add are: Philodemus (Epicurean 
ca. 58 B.c.), Herkulanische Studien, vol. 2, 1, p. 79, T. Gomperz, Leipsic, 1866; 
Artemidorus (time of Hadrian), Onirocriticon, R. Hercher, Leipsic, 1864, Lib. 
I, 6, 34; II, 39; IIT, 41; Papiri Greci e Latini (Pub. d. Soc. Ital. per la Ricerca d. 
Papiri G. e L. in Egitto) Firenze, 1912-, 41.10, 21; 157.39; 236.32; 252.27. 

“1. A. Senecae Naturales Quaestiones, A. Gercke, Lipsiae, 1907, II, 45; 
De Beneficiis, C. Hosius, 2d ed., Lipsiae, 1914, IV, vii. 1; cf. V, viii, 5, 6; V.Q. 
IIT, 27.2; 30.1. 
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Providence, are interchangeable. Natura’s law in the physical 
world is paralleled in the moral world; hence man, who only of 
creatures can do wrong, should live according to Nature.“ 
Natura perforce is good, and the law of conduct requires us to 
abide by her injunctions. Despite teachings of the initial or 
early depravity of man, the doctrine has survived to the present 
day. It was approved even by some of the Christian Fathers, 
though they were inclined to emphasize the fall in the Garden 
of Eden. It appeared frequently in the Middle Ages and in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The disposition of the Academic Cicero was eclectic, but he 
stood nearest to the Stoics. His service lay chiefly in his 
exposition of the different schools of philosophy. He pointed 
out the educative functions of the benignant Natura." 

Such a dogma was opposed by the Epicurean Lucretius. 
Natura was by no means perfect in results. He found little 
evidence of a plan in the universe.’” 

The Elder Pliny in his Natural History'® stood between the 
Stoic and the Epicurean views. Natura, as with our modern 
Huxley, is sometimes benevolent, sometimes malevolent. 
Moreover, she indicates the subtlest intelligence. Though man 
tries occasionally to rival her, he can not succeed and attempts 
unwisely what no other creature would. 

Meanwhile the writings of the Christians began to appear. 
They did not in general employ the figure of Nature in their 
speculations. I shall, therefore, speak of but a few of the men 
of influence. It was barely employed by Tertullian, Basil the 
Great, Chrysostom, and Augustine. In Ambrose’s Hexaemeron, 
an encyclopedic commentary on Scripture, the references 


%* “Secundum naturam vivere.”’ See Epist. Morales, O. Hense, Lipsiae, 
1898, V.4; XLI, 9, and so on; Dialogi, E. Hermes, Lipsiae, 1905, “De Otio,” 
v. 1; “De Ira,” I, iii ff.; Epist. LX VI, 32 ff. Cf. Juvenal, XIV, 321. 

6 De Natura Deorum, J. B. Mayor, Cambridge, 1883, vol. II, xxxiv. Many 
passages personify Natura. For her and Fortune in C. and Lucretius, see 
W. W. Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity, London, 1914, pn. 47 ff., 73-4. 

17 De Rerum Natura, W. A. Merrill, New York, 1907, II, 167 ff., V, 181 ff., 
I, 1021 ff. Cf. I, 6 ff., 328; IIT, 931 ff., V, 1361 ff. Merrill, p. 575, narrows the 
personification too closely. L. is like the Pre-Socratics. 

18 C. Mayhoff, Leipsic, 5 vols. 1897-1906, VII, 1; I, 316; II, 1, 5; XI, 1-3; 
XVII, 14, 26; XVIII, 60-8; XIX, 20; XXII, 56; end of XX XVII. 
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indicate that she is against evil.‘* In other writers, however, 
appeared objections to the attitude that God is Natura or 
Logos, terms which were used as equivalent by Philo and many 
philosophers. Most vigorous opposition to the equation came 
from the author of the Clementines, or Recognitions, attributed 
to Clement of Rome, and from Lactantius. The former insisted 
that God be not confused with either Nature or Reason.” A 
similar position was held by Lactantius in The Divine Insti- 
tutes.” 

Though these men were unusual theologians, they were 
hardly great philosophers. Later a great philosopher did 
appear, but his influence was confined mostly to his own time. 
This was John the Scot, or Erigena, who lived in the time of 
Charles the Bald. Though he translated into Latin Dionysius’ 
noted work, he drew up his own system in De Divisione Naturae, 
mepl picews wepropod.” It is an attempt to reconcile philosophy 
and theology, but the attitude is primarily philosophic. It 
shows the four Platonic divisions: 


I. Natura uncreated and creating—God the unknowable 
Father 
II. Natura created and creating—God the Son, the Logos, 
knowing self 
III. Natura created and uncreating—Being realized in time, 
through the Holy Spirit 
IV. Natura uncreated and uncreating—God the ultimate term 
of the universe (Aristotle’s final cause) 
One may discern in detail the creative God and His agents, a 
group of elements, and man. 
Over two hundred years later, the Platonic cosmology again 
became prominent partly because of Abelard (1079-1142)" 


19 Migne, P.L., XIV, cols. 171A, 206C, 215C, 220A, 236C, 252A. , 

20 Migne, P.G., I, col. 1388 B-C, or Bk. VIII, ch. 34, p. 174, The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, A. Roberts and J. Donaldson, Buffalo, 1887-96, VIII. 

* Migne, P.L., VI, 436 B-C, 437A, 441A; or A-N.F., work cited, VII, 
pp. 97-9. Cf. Migne, 740C, 741A-B, 742A, or A-N.F., p. 196.—I shall not here 
show how the doctrines of Boethius’ Consolatio Philosophiae reflect under other 
names than Natura the four-fold division of Plate. 

2 Migne, CXXII, cols. 439 ff. 

% Cf. P.A. Opera, V, Cousin, Parisiis, II, 1859, Theologica Christiana, i. 
pp. 379-89; Iniroductio ad Theologiam, pp. 32-40, 48; also Ouvrages inédits 
@’ Abélard, V. Cousin, Paris, 1836, Dialectica, pp. 475-6. 
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and particularly because of the famous school at Chartres. 
William of Conches (died 1154) and Gilbert de la Porrée (1070- 
1154) were humanistic Platonists who had studied under the 
great teacher Bernard of Chartres (died about 1130) and who 
were interested in cosmology. Their master, the chief of the 
school, was far more important than they were or was his 
younger brother Thierry of Chartres.“ Bernard’s relation to 
Plato appears from the account by a pupil,. John of Salisbury, 
in his celebrated Metalogicus. With him, God was the supreme, 
eternal reality. Ideas were the prototypes or forms present to 
Him, the infinite Intelligence. When combined with that 
matter which He had made out of the primal matter, they 
composed the world of sense about us. Somehow there had 
been once a chaotic mass, materia primordinalis. Natura 
Bernard personified after the Platonic conception of a world- 
soul, including within it inferior beings like man. Thus again 
came the four-fold division,—God, agents, primal matter, and 
man. The philosophic material was ready for the great alle- 
gorical impulse of the twelfth century. Bernardus Silvester 
of Tours, who studied at the school of Chartres, was about to 
turn humanism, encyclopedism, and philosophy into prose and 
verse after the manner of Boethius.* 


Il 

By the time of Seneca and Pliny, Natura had become a 
common personification to ador= literature. An important 
case is Statius’s*® use of it in epic, because thus the poet pre- 
sumably stimulated the writers of the Middle Ages. On one 
occasion, Pietas addresses Natura; on another, Capaneus’ wife 
apostrophizes her. A peculiarity of Statius was the frequency 
with which he said that Natura adapted the ground for military 
operations or other purposes, for instance, in the famous descrip- 


% See A. Clerval, Les Ecoles des Chartres au Moyen-Age, Paris, 1895, pp. 
248-61. 

% For those who prefer to continue at once with Bernardus Silvester, the 
intervening section (III) on earlier literary treatment in Latin is not absolutely 
necessary. The discussion is resumed in section IV. 


% PP. Stati Thebais, H. W. Garrod, Oxonii, 1906; II, 501; VII, 447; VIII, 
330; X, 88; XI, 466, 607; XII, 561, 645. Cf. P.P. Stati Silvae, A. Klotz, Lipsiae, 
1911, I, 2.156, 271; 3.17; 6.58; II, 1.34, 83; 2. 15, 52; 4.17; III, 4.76; IV, 3. 
135; V, 3.71; 5.22. 
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tion of the house of Somnus. But perhaps the chief employ- 
ment was in the exaggerative passage in which the poet wrote 
that Natura had never before given such strength and courage to 
so small a man.”” Specimens of this type had appeared among 
the Greeks, but here we have a direct impetus to the Old French 
and other medieval writers who exalted the beauty of women. 

In the same tradition followed the notable contemporary 
of Nonnus of Panopolis, Claudianus,”* who like Nonnus had an 
Alexandrian training. Besides employing Natura in the 
simplest personifications, Claudianus endowed her with more 
of the attributes familiar to us in the plastic conceptions of the 
Greeks regarding their divinities. Natura of course gave her 
physical or mental presents to her creatures. She was asso- 
ciated with some of the interests of love. In two passages, she 
appeared as an agent of Zeus. Both tell us something of her 
surroundings as well as her relation to the rest of the universe 
and especially to the Olympic pantheon. According to the 
< igantomachia,” Terra, out of jealousy at the position of her 
sons the Titans, plotted against the gods of Olympus. In 
return Jupiter summoned the other divinities to plan against 
her efforts. Then Natura opposed Terra, and feared lest her 
master Jupiter fare the worse for the struggle. In the other 
passage, in De Raptu Proserpinae,*® she took part in an emer- 
gency. After Pluto had carried off Proserpina, Ceres aban- 
doned her devotion to agriculture and sought for her daughter, 
with the result that plants and other life for the support of 
people grew no longer and the world was becoming a waste. 
Accordingly Natura went to Jupiter, and persuaded him to 
interfere in the affair between Pluto and Ceres. Claudianus 
in another passage gave a more definite impression of Natura 
and of her surroundings. This case, which is in the Second 


°7 Thebais, VI, 845-6. 

°8 Claudii Claudiani Carmina, T. Birt, Berolini, 1892 (Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, A.A., X): De Bello Pollentino sive Gothico, 221; 525-6; 
In Rufinum, I, 215f. Il, 156; Phoenix, 62 ff.; Nilus, 31; Aponus, 33f.; De 
Tor pedine, 5-8; Magnes, 38-9; Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu Honorii, 183; 
Panegry. de Tert. Cons. Hon., 106; Epithalamium de Nupliis Hon. Augusti, 323. 

® Birt, work cited, p. 344, ll. 61 ff. 

3° Birt, work cited, III, 33 ff. Cf. Guillaume de Machaut’s Le Jugement 
dou Roy de Navarre (ca. 1349), Oeuvres, ed. E. Hoepfiner, Paris, 1908-11, I, pp. 
137 ff. 
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Panegyric on the Consulship of Stilicho, seems to have exercised 
a strong influence on the writings of Bernardus Silvester and 
other writers of the twelfth century, such as those of Alanus de 
Insulis and Jean de Hauteville. I quote a portion: 


Est ignota procul nostraeque impervia menti, 

Vix adeunda deis, annorum squalida mater, 
Immensi spelunca aevi, quae tempora vasto 
Suppeditat revocatque sinu. Complectitur antrum, 
Omnia qui placido consumit numine, serpens 
Perpetuumque viret squamis caudamque reductam 
Ore vocat tacito relegens exordia lapsu. 

Vestibuli custos vultu longaeva decoro 

Ante fores Natura sedet, cunctisque volantes 
Dependent membris animae .. . * 


To be sure, these details about Natura and her home are vague 
and meagre, when compared with those of Alanus in De Planctu 
Naturae, but they probably spurred on the satirist of the 
twelfth century. Moreover, they show the allegorical method 
which had been used for eight hundred years and was still to 
triumph in Boethius’ Consolatio and in the works of the later 
Middle Ages. 

In the early medieval period appeared less important uses 
of Natura. Thus the answer to a riddle attributed to Aldhelm 
(about 639-709) is Natura. Another instance occurred in 
a pretty elegy by Alcuin (735-804)* on the loss of his nightin- 


® De Consulatu Stilichonis, U1, 424 ff. 

®T. Wright, The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the 
Twelfth Century, London, 1872, 2 vols., II, p. 538; cf. incidentally Sancti Ald- 
helmi Opera, J. A. Giles, Oxonii, 1844, Etymologiae, V, iv, “jus naturale’; VIII, 
vi, dors = natura. 

I have not attempted to collect all cases in earlier Latin. It is a common- 
place. Typical cases are: Horace (see A Concordance of the Works of Horace, 
L. Cooper, Washington, D.C.) Ser. I. 1. 50, 88, 2.74, 111, 124; 3.36, 113-7 
(Reason, not Nature, distinguishes between wrongs); 5.102; Epist. I, 10.24; 
18, 100. Ovid, Metam. I, 21; ITI, 159; IX, 758; X, 245, 304, 330; XI, 235; XV, 
63, 68, 253. C.S.A. Sidonius (ca. 431-489), P. Mohr, Lipsiae, 1895, Carmina, I, 
1 (Natura placed young Jove above the stars); II, 12, 115; XXII, 223; Epist. 
I, ii, 1, 2, 3; V, vii, 6; VII, xiv, 3. D.M. Ausonii Mosella, H. de LaVille de 
Miromont, Bordeaux, 1889, 11. 384-5; D.M.A. Opuscula, R. Peiper, Lipsiae, 
1886, De Rosis Nascentibus, p. 411. Boethius, Cons. Philos., work cited, I, 
prose 2, prose 6; III, meter IT. 

33 Alcuini Carmina in Monumenta Ger. Histor., Poetae Latini, I, E.Diimm- 
ler, 1881, no. XLI, pp. 274-5. 
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gale. The author reproached man for being of the creatures of 
Natura the least in accord with her. 

Centuries later, the collection Carmina Burana™ offered 
examples of the personification often like those in Old French, 
when. Natura gave gifts, taught, flowered, ordered, blessed, 
judged, created. The longest case, however, was a sensuous 
song with a cosmological introduction quite in the spirit of the 
wandering clerk. It has a touch of learning, a play of fancy, 
knowledge of a woman’s contrary qualities, and an Horatian 
appreciation of humor.* The poem expressed the obverse of 
the seriousness of Bernardus Silvester and the morality of 
Alanus. 

Closer to the solemn tradition of Natura, perhaps influenced 
by the school of Chartres or Alanus and certainly by Claudianus 
is a passage in Gautier de Chatillon’s Alexandreis. This portion 
of the poem shows Natura interested in the career of a great 
man. 


The tenth and last book begins with her grieving over the 
power and ambition of Alexander. She is discovered at work 
upon the hyle, forming figures. Then, veiled, she goes to the 
lower world. The elements yield her a path and rise before 
their own artificer, and other similar phenomena occur. She 
directs everything not to exceed bounds. After passing the 
Vices, she finds in a fiery region for criminal souls Leviathan, 
mixer of fires of perpetual death. She informs him that Alexan- 
der aspires to go to the sources of the Nile and to Paradise, 
and unless Leviathan shall look out, to Chaos. Straightway he 
promises aid to the uttermost and calls a council. There he 
speaks against such an audacious man, fearful lest he come to 
dominate hell. Proditio (ll. 140 ff.) goes off in his service, to 
procure Alexander’s death by poison. 


Thus Gautier, like Alanus and Jean de Hauteville, portrayed 
Natura as opposed to the excesses of man. He reflected also 
the literature current on cosmology, as is shown by his history 
of the world from the state of hyle® and the reference here. 


* J. A. Schmeller, 3d. ed., Breslau, 1894, pp. 22, 69, 74, 121, 157, 164, 185, 
205, 213. 

%® Work cited, no. 40, pp. 129 ff.; also in Early Mysteries, T. Wright, Lon- 
don, 1838, pp. 111-2. MP. Gualtheri ab Insulis di Castellione Alexandreis, 
F.A.W. Miildener, Lipsiae, 1863; cf. A. Christensen, Das Alexanderlied Walthers 
von Chatillon, Halle, 1905, pp. 89-90; ch. I, he dates poem ca. 1178-82. 

* ITV, 180 ff. 
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The suggestion for the allegorical passage has been a subject 
for discussion. Ivanti¢*’ thought that the journey was taken 
from the Alecto-Juno scene in the Aeneid, VII, 324 ff. Christen- 
sen, however, held that since Gautier knew Lucan, and since 
Natura only could stop Alexander’s terrible career (Pharsalia, 
X, 39), the hint came from the writer on the civil war. The 
source is probable, but confirmatory influences may surely have 
been Claudianus and the great literary allegorists of the twelfth 
century from Bernardus Silvester on. The force of their 
authority will be apparent from the following sections.*° 


IV 

About 1145-1153 Bernardus Silvester wrote De Mundi 
Universitate,*® a work long in vogue as a text treating in two 
books respectively the Megacosmos, or world, and the Micro- 
cosmos, or man. Here we have for the first time more than an 
address of Natura to man, more than activity as a creator, 
more than her brief participation in narrative as a complainant. 
With other allegorical figures she takes part in a considerable 
action. I give a brief summary of the plot: 


7 Citation by Christensen, pp. 88-9 from J. Ivancic, Wie hat Walther von 
Castiglione Vergil nachgeahmt?, Mitterburg, 1878, p. 11. 

8 | have assembled a few of the instances of personification in Latin of this 
general period. Nearly all the examples in the Carmina Burana are cited also 
in Uber d. poetische Verwertung d. Natur u. ihrer Erscheinungen in d. Vaganten- 
liedern u. im deutschen Minnesang, K. Marold, Z. f. deut. Philol., XXIII, pp. 
3-5. See in addition Beiirdge z. Kunde d. lateinischen Literatur d. Mittelalters, 
J. Werner, 2d ed., Aarau, 1905: Versus de Geminis Languentibus, 137, pp. 56 ff.; 
Passio s. Agnetis virginis, 155, pp. 65 ff., 11.10-11; p. 203. De Carminibus 
Latinis, A. Zingerle, Oeniponti, 1880, 84, p. 118, 11.9-10. Poésies inédits du 
moyen age, E. duMeril, Paris, 1854, pp. 253, 264, 410; 429-30 (describing Alda’s 
beauty); Poésies populaires latines du moyen Age, duMeril, Paris, 1847, pp. 233, 
425. Dicta Catonis, G. Némethy, Budapestini, 1895, pp. 20, 25, 40. Alexander 
Neckham, De Naturis Rerum, ed. T. Wright, London, 1863, pp. 72, 112, 119, 121, 
210; in same vol., his De Laudibus Divinae Sapientiae, pp. 382, 386, 387, 398, 
400, 407, 422, 423, 428, 429, 456, 465, 466, 473, 480, 484, 486, 488, 489, 494, 496, 
499. Migne, 171, Hildebert of Tours, de ornatu mundi, cols. 1235-8, 119-10; 
Marbod, col. 1718. F. Petrarch, Opere Latini, ed. L. M. Capelli and R. Bessone, 
Torino, 1904, Africa, VII, 530. P. Abelardi Opera, work cited, I, 1849, p. 302. 
Thomas-Lexikon, L. Schiitz, 2d ed., Paderborn, 1895, pp. 514-5. John of 
Salisbury, Opera Omnia, J. A. Giles, Oxonii, 1848, V, Entheticus, 601 ff., 625-6. 

** Ed. C. S. Barach and J. Wrobel, Innsbruck, 1876. Bernardus Silvester 
should not be confused with Bernard of Chartres. 
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At the very beginning of the narrative, Natura complains to Nous, the 
Providence of God, about the confusion of the primal matter with its four form- 
less elements. She desires that a fairer world may exist. Nous approves of the 
initiative toward order, and proceeds to create the universe by combining the 
elements. Angels are made, the stars set in the heavens, the winds and living 
creatures formed, the earth is placed in the midst. Then the poem recites an 
encyclopedic catalog of the famous mountains, rivers, animals, and plants. 

Book II begins with Nous’s promise to Natura to make man. Therefore 
Natura has to seek Urania, queen of the stars, and Physis, who is experienced in 
all things. Natura, after passing the circles of the heavens, according to the 
Pythagorean system, comes to the last circle where the aged Pantomorphos 
presides over all things about to be created. Pantomorphos points out Urania 
to Natura. Before Natura can declare her errand, Urania prevents her and 
promises to go with her in search of Physis. Thither they go, bearing the human 
mind to Physis to give it a body with her aid, and meanwhile permitting it to 
learn celestial knowledge by its travels. At last they come to a land of paradise, 
which is suggestive of the garden of Eden, the traditional abode of the first man. 
There, with her two daughters, they find Physis meditating on the causes of 
things and the Aristotelian category. Suddenly then Nous appears and the 
four make man. 


The creation of the world and man, Bernardus thus related 
under the guise of allegory, which represented the philosophical 
concepts of the Greeks so shaped as to include the brief account 
in Genesis. Likewise he showed the encyclopedic tendency to 
describe the heavens and the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air in his didactic medieval work, his poetic Hexaemeron. 
But the diffusiveness is not wholly to be condemned. For 
instance, the study of celestial phenomena by the soul as it is 
borne to Physis’ garden is essentially the Platonic doctrine of 
recollection. 

Not only in such a matter does the poem go back to Platon- 
ism, but it retains the four-fold division: God removed, His 
agents, primeval chaos, and man. Nous represents the divine 
Intelligence, Providence, or conception of an ordered universe; 
Natura, the principle of life presiding over matter and awaiting 
the application of order before it proceeds with material pro- 
cesses; Urania, the principle of divinity for finite application to 
souls; and Physis, the principle of study of cause and effect, 
exercised in concrete cases. 

The remoteness of God, or Tugaton,® the supreme divinity, 
who radiates light, everlasting and infinite, is symbolically 


40 TI, v, p. 41. 
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indicated by the distance which Natura traverses to His heaven- 
ly mansion. The long description of natural phenomena which 
fills the account of her journey does but enhance the impression 
as to the vastness of the universe and the immense space 
between earth and Him. From him shines the three-fold light 
of the Trinity commingling forever. 

Most closely related to God is Nous, who is defined in 
several passages and acts in general as director of affairs over 
Natura, Urania, and Physis. Unlike Natura she is untroubled 
by space; as the divine mind wishes, it can appear anywhere 
without lapse of time,—a capacity symbolized by the sudden 
appearance of Nous when the others are ready to make man. 


Natura defines her: 
“Vitae viventis imago 
Prima noys Deus orta Deo substantia veri, 
Consilii tenor aeterni, mihi vera Minerva.’ 


In Nous’s response to Natura’s plea, she defines herself as the 
science and arbiter of divine will for the definition of things. 
More symbolically she says that she is God’s reason, to whom 
the first essence gave birth as to another self, not in time, but 
in eternity.“ According to the poet’s formal exposition of her, 
she is the intellect of God in which the images of the living, the 
eternal ideas, the intelligible world, the cognition of things end 
as they begin (praefinita). It is as if one viewed in a mirror 
the genera, species, and individuals of the universe produced 
from the hyle, or primal matter. Therein are the tearful 
plights of the poor and the fortunes of kings; the force of arms- 
and the happier discipline of philosophers; in short, whatever 
angelic or human reason comprehends. The process as a whole 
is a flow and emanation.” 

If Nous represents divine thought or providence, Natura 
stands for the principle which, presiding over matter, is desirous 
of bringing order out of chaos, of substituting harmony for 
strife. Nous addresses her as daughter, blessed fecundity of 
her own womb.“ It is Nature’s petition that causes Nous to 
set about the creation of the world by a union of immaterial soul 


“T,i,p. 7,4 ff. 
“J, ii, p. 9, 6ff. 
“I, ii, p. 13, 152 ff. 
“1, ii, p. 9, 3 ff. 
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and of matter. On the other hand, the fact that she makes a plea 
and afterward follows Nous’ directions and receives from 
her a Table of Fate for guidance in her offices demonstrates 
that she occupies the position of agent or subordinate, here 
marked by a cordial filial relation. In one respect Natura is 
the finite in contrast with the infinity of Nous, or that which 
is bound in time and space as against that which is eternal and 
unconfined; in another respect, she is organic or organized life 
in opposition to the primal chaos of matter. 

In comparing the Table of Fate with the Mirror of Provi- 
dence assigned to Urania, we get more light as to the differences 
among Urania, Natura, and Nous. We should realize that 
phraseology overlaps where function does not and that a sharp 
line of demarcation is impossible. Yet the fields of the per- 
sonified concepts can be distinguished. Though of great size, 
the Table of Fate is finite; its non-luminous body is of a gross 
woody material. In it are visible in colors the appearance of 
all things as in the Mirror; but in it are imaged especially 
temporal events which are not to be seenin the Mirror. There 
may be traced the causes whence peace came to the original 
chaos, the origin of species, and the influence of the heavens. 
There is every animal, every kind of thing. Hence Natura, the 
mother of generation, has difficulty in finding man. Concern- 
ing him can be discerned the varying fortunes of plebs and 
monarchs, and all the descent from the Golden Age. The 
finiteness of the Table of Fate indicates that though its laws 
are fixed, something lies beyond it, is superior to it. Since 
it exhibits the limitations of time and space, it is appropriate 
to the permanence of natural law and the concreteness of the 
visible world, and is justly the aid for Natura. 

The Mirror of Providence, which defines by contrast the 
limitations of Natura, is given to Urariia. With breadth but 
without end, its size is more inclusive than that of the Table 
of Fate. The ideas and examples which exist beyond time have 
life in it. There are the stars, the life-giving sun, the increase- 
giving moon, and the genera of all creatures. Accordingly 
Urania has trouble in finding the image of man.* 


“ II, xi, pp. 57-8, 45 ff. 
# II, xi, p. 57, 20 ff. 
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The celestial bodies, it will be recalled, were in the Platonic 
system divinities associated as agents with the divine ideas. 
Consequently, they can be fitly assigned to the region under 
Urania’s control. Her function is to study the divine thoughts, 
the ideas,—a study comprising in part the offices of theology, 
philosophy, and celestial science. Since she has charge of the 
human soul and bears it with her in the journey to Physis, she 
has control over the spiritual world, and wishes to instruct the 
soul in celestial relations to the affairs of earth.’ Therefore 
she corresponds somewhat to Philosophia in Boethius’ Consola- 
tio, who instructs man in regard to the differences between 
Fate and Providence. Yet her association here with Provi- 
dence precludes her being the equivalent. She is limited by 
space unlike Nous. Moreover, she is not the same as Philoso- 
phia, who treats from the outside Providence and Fate. Urania 
however, is most intimate with Providence, and leaves Fate 
to Natura.** 

Urania and Natura are sisters. The former is said by Nous 
to be “sedium mearum adsistrix.’** Pantomorphos calls her 
“adsistricem indigetemque caeli,’*® saying that Natura will 
see her “adsistere sideribus inhiantem reditusque stellarum et 
anfractus temporarios sub numerum et certas observationis 
regulas colligentem.” Urania herself declares to Natura the 
difficulty she will have in descending from high places.™ 

A theological or moral function is given Urania in Nous’s 
discussion of the offices of the three goddesses when they come 
to the making of the complete man. If the soul is composed 
from the entelechy and the “edification” of the virtues,™ it 
would seem that Natura is more closely associated with the 
former since it was formed before we hear of Urania. It is the 
product of Natura’s plea to Nous. On the other hand, the 
preparation of the body of man out of matter lies closest to 
Physis. 

"TI, iv, p. 39, 31 ff. 

“* The prayers to the Trinity set off these characters from any precise 
identification with Boethius’ Philosophia. 

« II, iii, p. 36, 24. 

60 IT, iii, p. 38, 103 ff. 

51 JT, iv, p. 39, 15 ff. 


8 ]T, xi, p. 56. 
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Physis® is nearest to natural science which deals with 
problems that at the present day concern physics, chemistry, 
and biology, and which has the attitude of studying cause and 
effect, as distinguished from purpose. The resemblance to the 
modern scientist and to the pre-Socratic philosophers is at once 
apparent. When Natura and Urania arrive at her residence, 
they find her peacefully meditating on the causes of things 
and the Aristotelian category of knowledge. She is associated 
with medical investigations.* Nous gives her the Book of 
Record, in which are noted the matters of Providence and Fate, 
not foreseen but at most conjectured on the basis of past 
experience. Therein are set forth the reason why love is enabled 
to join diversities; the qualitative distinction of species; and 
the cause for the different properties and efficacies of vegetables. 
Amid the many items in the record, Physis finally succeeds in 
locating man.® Perhaps Physis corresponds to practical 
science, and Natura and Urania—the latter more closely— 
correspond to normative science. Her daughters, Theoria 
and Practica, accord well with the solution I present, despite 
their derivation from Boethius, who associated them with 
Philosophia: science combines theory and practice. 

From the materials assembled by Urania and Natura, 
Physis proceeds to make man after the model of the greater 
world. She places his mind, heart, and liver in conformity 
with the grander example and endows him with humors and 
senses. When done, he is both of the earth earthy and of the 
heaven heavenly. 

The detailed discussion above, which supplements the 
summary of the plot, shows the interest of the allegorical narra- 
tive. The ingenious inventions and adaptations of the poet 
add to the pedagogic palatableness of the information, ency- 
clopedic and philosophic, that the author wished to convey. 
Small wonder, therefore, that De Mundi Universitate was exten- 
sively read and studied for a long time and in addition to the 
more colorful and dramatic narratives of Alanus de Insulis. 
Chaucer refers to the works of Bernardus as if they were fami- 
liar works of learning in his day, over two hundred years later. 


58 Compare the old term “physik” for “medicine.” 
* TI, ix, p. 54, 67 ff. 
JT, xi, pp. 58-9. 
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V 

Among the minor allegorical devices in De Mundi Univer- 
sitate is the reception of Natura® at the paradise. The shrubs 
and flowers feel her approach and sympathetically perform their 
functions of exuding gums and emitting perfumes more pro- 
fusely than ever,—an appropriate turn to the old method of 
indicating divine presence. The same phenomenon, described 
at greater length, occurs on the arrival of Natura as it is related 
in the allegorical De Planctu Naturae by Alanus de Insulis (about 
1128-1203).*7 This cante-fable differs in temper from the pre- 
ceding. Whereas the former shows humanism by weaving 
somewhat gracefully into its web phrases or turns of thought 
reminiscent of classical Latin writers, the Complaint exhibits a 
more independent and vigorous spirit, which is often of great 
brilliance, though sometimes far too crowded in detail and 
occasionally grotesque. 


The work begins with the author Alanus lamenting the way that man has 
disobeyed the law of Natura through lust. To him descends a beautiful woman, 
Natura, at whose approach the natural world increases in vigor and joy and 
splendor. She is clothed in an extraordinary manner. Her crown depicts the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies; her garment is an atmosphere that bears all 
sorts of birds; her mantle is the dwelling-place of fish and denizens of the deep, 
and her tunic, that of animals; her shoes are adorned with fair flowers. Despite 
the welcome given her by the natural world, Natura is much grieved. She 
first comforts Alanus, and then asks him why he has forgotten her benefits, 
the gifts of the Vicar of God, such as reason and memory. Man, she says, is 
like the universe in organization; like God, his mind commands; like the agent 
angels, other qualities of his carry out the orders; like the creatures, members 
of his body obey. Some things Natura keeps secret from man. On the other 
hand, man by familiarity with nature loses respect for Natura’s law. She 
herself is the lowly disciple of the Supreme Ruler. He is the maker; she, the 
made. By his nod alone he orders a thing to exist and it is so. Man is first 
born by Natura, and is reborn by the might of God. She is ignorant of the 
mystery of the second birth, because it can be comprehended only through 
Faith. Natura attains faith through reason, Theologia attains reason by faith. 
At the close of Natura’s long oration, Alanus has courage to address ber, in 
language which recalls that of the Orphic prayer to Physis. 


TI, ix, p. 53, 31 ff. 

57 Migne, CCX, col. 431-482; T. Wright, Satirical Poets of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, (Rolls Series), London, 1872, II, pp. 429-522; translated by D. M. Moffat, 
New York, 1908. See Baumgartner, work cited. Cf. in general, K. Francke, 
Zur Geschichte lateinischer Schul poesie des XII. u. XIII Jahrhunderts, Miinchen, 
1879, and W. Ganzenmiiller, Das Naturgefiihl im Mittelalter, Leipzig and Berlin, 
1914. 
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Then they converse on the manner evil arose when Venus had 
become weary of the monotony of Hymen’s law and accordingly sinned with 
Antigamus. Next Natura describes the power of the vices: Intemperance, 
Pride, Envy, Flattery. During the discourse on lawful love, Alanus receives a 
mild rebuke from Natura when he displays undue eagerness to hear about Cupid. 
Finally Hymen comes, followed by Chastity, Temperance, Generosity, and 
Humility. All express grief at the course affairs have taken, at the fact that 
man has forsaken them. They decide to call upon Genius to excommunicate 
the guilty, and Hymen bears the message to him. After an interval passed 
agreeably with music and further speech, aged Genius arrives in the company 
of his daughter Truth. This designer of divine plans and images, which False- 
hood tries constantly to spoil, pronounces anathema on evil and excess. And 
the figures fade as Alanus becomes aware of waking. 


I now take up in detail, following mostly the order of narra- 
tive itself, the exposition of Natura: the physical description 
of her and her garments, her relation to God, differences between 
her and Theologia, her nature from Alanus’ point of view, her 
attitude toward him, her duties, and her relations to Venus. 

Natura came to the elegiac poet from the inner palace of the 
impassable world. Hereupon occurs the chief physical descrip- 
tion of Natura in literature. Like many medieval descriptions 
of women, it treats her personal beauties at great length, and 
in the present case it is followed by an extended allegorical 
account of her garments and adornments.** The symbolism is 
most elaborate. But its meaning is usually so plain that I need 
not explain it. Occasionally Alanus enlivens the portrayal 
with humor,—an element to which Chaucer could not have 
been averse while writing his love-poem, The Parlement of 
Foules, and in omitting the description of Nature therein for 
the reason that Alain had performed the task once for all. 
And the account of the stones in the crown is nearly an early 
Ethics of the Dust. 

After her reception,®® Natura arouses the stupefied poet, 
and reproves him for not recognizing her,” “Dei auctoris vicaria,” 
who had created him from primordial matter and given him a 
noble countenance, the guardian senses, intellectual curiosity 
and understanding, and reason which formed him, a microcosm, 


58 Migne, cols. 432-39; Wright, pp. 431-444. 

5® Migne, 440A-D, Wright, pp. 445-7. The charioteer who conducts Natura 
to Alanus is of divine nature (col. 459D; p. 445). 
0 442C; p. 450. 
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after the pattern of the universe. As Natura elaborates the 
idea, she reveals how she has established in man the same 
government as in the universe. In the cosmical state, God 
reigns. Everything is written in his book of Providence. 
Under Him the angels hold delegated power extended even to 
man. In this realm, God commands, the angel administers, 
and man serves. From the exposition, it is plain that Natura 
belongs to the host of angels. The view is confirmed by a 
comparison which she makes between her powers and God’s.® 
She insists that she is His lowly disciple. Even from her He 
is aloof. His operation is simple, hers multiplex; His sufficient 
and wonderful, hers deficient and changeable; He could not be 
born, but she could be and was; He is the maker, she the made. 
A primal distinction between God and her lies in the mysterious 
rebirth of man. The matter is beyond her power, beyond 
reach of intellect. It can be comprehended only by Theologia. 

The distinction recalls the distinction between Natura and 
Urania in De Mundi Universitate. Natura is there aloof from 
God, but serves him through Nous. Her control over man is 
physical; over the universe, it is confined to the lower spheres. 
Beyond and above her Urania has charge of souls and the celes- 
tial regions. The two supplement each other as Natura and 
Theologia do in De Planctu Naturae.™ 

If Natura is of a lower order than God, she is above man, 
Genius, and Venus. Her attitude toward man is regretful. 
Her purpose in coming down to Alanus is to complain to him of 
human conduct and to have him teach man the penalty which 
she will invoke through Genius, her other self. In man is a 
conflict between reason and sensuality, a conflict in fact to be 
illustrated in later allegories from Les Echecs Amoureux in 
Old French and Reason and Sensuality in Lydgate to the En- 
glish moralities Nature® and The Marriage of Wit and Science, 
four hundred years later. Alanus, by his long description of 
Natura and her powers, emphasizes the necessity of both the 


%1443B; p. 451. 

@ 444A, B, C; pp. 452-3. 

% 445, C, D; p. 455. 

* See further for her power 447B-448A; p. 458. 

® Cf. W. R. Mackenzie’s The English Moralities from the Point of View of 
Allegory, Boston, 1914. 
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physical and the intellectual sides of the universe and of man, 
emphasizes the balance that should exist between the two. 

Likewise he holds to the view that Natura is good, whereas 
man alone of the creatures does wrong. The symbolism of 
this apostasy is the rent® in that portion of Natura’s garment 
which represents man,—a device taken from the similarly 
significant description of Philosophia’s garment in Boethius’ 
Consolatio. 

Alanus, instead of relating the fall of man in Eden, employed 
classical figures®*’ to explain how man had sinned. When 
Natura had taken up the work of shaping creatures on her 
anvils, she had to have assistants. Hence she placed at a dis- 
tance from the peaceful palace of the eternal region, Venus with 
her husband Hymen and her son Cupid.®* To her she gave ham- 
mers, forges, and a designer’s pen, which should always write 
grammatically. But Venus wearied of regular life, and as a 
result led the way for the sensual sin of man. In these respects 
she is the Venus of the two traditions, the good and the evil. 
Furthermore, she represents the combination of reason and 
sensuality again; but in the long run, instead of being virtuous - 
and reasonable like Natura, she stands for the vicious and 
lascivious. 

Therefore for the punishment of man, it is necessary for 
the poet to introduce the character of Genius, who stands for 
the experienced morality of Natura.®® 


%® 452B, C; p. 467. 

8? The fact that Alanus used so many humanistic examples instead of Chris- 
tian examples leads one to believe that his intentions were the same as Boethius. 
Acquainted though he was with church doctrines and literature and engaged in 
ecclesiastical affairs, nevertheless he preferred to state the same truths, the 
same principles, through the arguments of reason, as well as he was able. He 
held that reason would lead to the same goal. Moreover, he evidently delighted 
to take examples from classical story. The peculiarity of his so doing appears 
best by contrast with the writings of another wide reader, Jean de Meun. 
When he came to treat identical matters, Jean dropped many of the illustrations 
from Ovidian lore and substitued one or two from the Bible. Perhaps to modern 
taste, Alanus’ choice is the more artificial; Scriptural stories have less the atmos- 
phere of fiction. Moreover, classical myths were scarcely convincing examples 
to effect reform. 

8 453D, 454A, B; p. 469; the figure of the forge is employed also in 456D, 
457A, p. 475; 459C, p. 480. 
6° The discussion will occur elsewhere. 
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The same theme that dominates De Planctu Naturae is the 
starting-point of Alanus’ other notable humanistic poem, 
Anticlaudianus,” namely, that man has fallen away from virtue 
and causes Natura to grieve over his disobedience to her laws. 
The title refers to Claudianus’ satirical poem Jn Rufinum, 
which is about Rufinus, a villain whom the Vices made a mon- 
ster and who endeavored to eject virtue from the world. Natura 
in Anticlaudianus, however, seeks the making of a good or 
perfect man who will be secure against the conspiracy of the 
Vices. In the prologue, Alanus said that there are four arti- 
ficers: God, whose works are in mind, materia, form, and 
government; Natura, whose works admitted no corruption 
before Adam, but have been marred by corruption after him; 
Vice, whose work is depravation; and Fortune, whose works are 
prosperity and adversity. These four he calls the actors in the 
poem, or the active principles represented by the allegory. 


Natura, sorrowing at the corruption of man, wishes that a perfect man 
might be created, and to forward the idea, calls the Virtues to council. Her 
beautiful home is surrounded without by woods and fountains, and within is 
adorned by pictures of worthies like Aristotle, Plato, Seneca, Cicero, and Virgil. 
After characteristic debate, the council decide to send Prudentia, or Phronesis, 
to God with their petition. To bear her, a chariot has to be built, and the 
Seven Arts employ themselves in the process, their several functions being 
explained at length. Finally the chariot sets off with Ratio (Reason) as chario- 
teer driving the steeds of the Five Senses. What they see while traveling 
through the spheres is amply described in encyclopedic fashion. When they 
reach the firmament, the Senses cannot penetrate the secrets of heaven. But 
Theology consents to lead Prudence and Hearing to the place where a soul 
endowed with all the virtues can be obtained for the perfect man. Prudence is 
dazzled by the glory of the empyrean where the saints dwell, and accordingly 
the aid of Faith is secured. At last they reach the citadel of God. He grants 
Prudence’s petition, for Mercy is above Justice. Upon receiving the perfect 
soul, Prudence returns to Natura. The Virtues and the Arts then assist Natura 
in making the perfect man of body and soul. Meanwhile Alecto and the Vices 
have plotted against the man, and they enter now into a great battle with the 
Virtues to gain their ends. But they are routed. The perfect man remains 
safe.” 


In structure the poem has a better climax than has De 
Planctu Naturae. In turns of thought, however, there is less 


7 Migne, cols. 481-576; Wright, work cited, II, pp. 268-428. Cf. the Old 
French version discussed in Bulletin de la Societé des anciens textes, 1895. 

™ The resemblance of part of the plot to that of the Four Daughters of God 
is plain. 
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to please readers to-day. Though one thinks naturally that 
the perfect man may signify Christ, evidence indicates that he 
is an idealization, a Utopian character. In fact the presence of 
the Virgin and the saints in the empyrean precludes us from 
interpreting the perfect man as allegorically equivalent to the 
person of Christ. 

Yet this Christian background which appears at times 
indicates a falling in with Bernardus Silvester rather than 
with Boethius; that is, the poet has no intention absolutely to 
exclude Christian elements, to confine his moral reasoning to 
classical ethics and philosophy. Nevertheless, the subjects of 
the activity of the Seven Arts and the conflict between Sins 
and Virtues are as humanistic as Christian; the method of 
allegory was common to profane and Christian writers. 

The poem, though it adopts the celestial journey before 
the creation of a man from De Mundi Universitate, contrasts 
with the cante-fable in being less philosophic, less intermittently 
allegorical narrative in pattern. The situations are much 
more vivid and frequent, the symbolism is oftener evoked. 
Instead of complaining about Chaos, Natura sorrows over 
man’s disobedience to her laws,—the same theme at the begin- 
ning as the whole argument of De Planctu Naturae embodies. 
She is associated in council with Virtues who supplement one 
another’s functions. She is not described at length, but is 
provided with a pictorial background in that we have a con- 
siderable description of her “estate” and mansion.” 

Within her castle Natura is employed” in maintaining her 
laws and in providently devising statutes to be promulgated 
over the world. She tests the causes of things and the seeds 
of the universe. She redeems ancient chaos” from civil strife 
and by the principle of number unites its elements in bonds of 
peace. She looks upon the earthquakes, thunderbolts, storms. 
She observes the differences in the seasons and in the fixed 

7 Cols. 489-90, I, iii-iv, p. 275 ff. Other descriptions are in Claudianus, 
Jean de Hauteville, Chaucer, Hawes. The usual devices do not dwell upon her 
abode, because she descends from above, as in De Planctu and The Boke of the 
Howlat, or meets the person or otherwise appears to him as in J] Tesoretto and 
the English moralities. 

78 Col. 492; I, v., pp. 278 ff. 

™ This passage should be compared with that on Natura’s activities in De 
Mundi Universitate. 
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stations and properties of earth, water, air, and fire. Thus 
she resembles in her interests Physis in De Mundi Universitate. 
But Natura does not study medicinals, and she is further dis- 
tinguished in the creative function; she acts like the principle 
of growth in the universe. 

She has, moreover, the moral attitude of Natura in De 
Planctu Naturae. In language that recalls the description in 
Bernardus Silvester, she states man’s proper office, and then 
deplores his conduct against her.™ In accord with the Hebraic 
solution of evil in the world, she desires one man to redeem by 
his virtue the many.” 

Natura’s relation to God is not brought out so clearly as in 
De Planctu Naturae. But she is evidently remote from him 
and subordinate to him. On the other hand, His powers and 
nature are quite as well defined in the prayer which the poet 
addresses to him, before he dares to describe Prudence’s experi- 
ences in the empyrean.”’ This invocation is another of those 
abounding in terms for God like “highest parent, eternal God, 
living power, unique form of good,” and so on. He is the 
efficient, formal, and final cause,—the last a touch of Aristotle. 

To other characters of the allegory, that is, those with 
whom she has to do, Natura is superior, yet she requires much 
aid in making the perfect man. Her circle of associates has 
greatly increased, with the result that later allegories derived 
many suggestions. 

When Prudence returns from heaven with the soul’® pre- 
pared by Nous under God’s approval, Natura furnishes the 
material for the body. . In the joining of the two together, she 
is assisted by Concordica, Arithmetica, and Musica. Upon 
this new man the Arts and the Virtues bestow gifts. Those 
from Puditia and Modestia make him moderate in the enjoy- 
ment of the senses, restrained in speech, and chaste in conduct. 
Those from Ratio, as in cases from Horace on, enable him to 
distinguish between the true and the false, the honorable and 
the base; so that he is not to be swayed by popular report or 
hypocritical flattery. Those from Honestas cause him to 


% Col. 943B; I, vi, pp. 280 ff. 

* Col. 493B. 

7 Col. 534C, D, 535A; V, v, pp. 354 ff. 
78 Col. 548 B, C; VI, viii, pp. 379 ff. 
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avoid crime and vicious associations, and to be generous, but 
not prodigal. Sophia and Grammatica instruct him in their 
arts, as do Logica, Theologia, Pietas, Fides, and the rest.’® 

Nobilitas, Fortuna’s daughter, likewise wishes to contribute 
to the man’s endowment, and goes to her mother to urge her. 
Fortuna, realizing that she is inferior to Natura, declares that 
the acts of Natura require no aid of hers; in the province of 
law chance has no part.*® Nevertheless she will render what 
assistance she may. When she arrives she is helped by Ratio 
in the bestowal, lest one injury should vitiate the glory of many 
things. Her gifts are of small value in comparison with those 
of the virtues.* 

Hence it will be observed that Alanus’ emphasis is constantly 
on the virtuous quality of Natura’s office. The end of the 
poem puts further stress on the point. After the fight following 
the desperate conspiracy of Alecto and the Vices, 

. cedit juveni victoria, surgit 
Virtus, succumbit Vitium, Natura triumphat. 
Regnat Amor, nusquam Discordia, Foedus ubique.* 


VI 
Whether Jean de Hauteville’s partly realistic Archithrenius 
(1185)* was written after Alanus’ allegories, I am uncertain. 
Its title gives the name of the hero, the “arch-weeper.” 


As the account proper begins, the young hero is introduced weeping over the 
weakness given him by Natura. Manfully he soon decides to seek her. On the 
way he passes the golden palace of Venus. Despite the admiration he conceives 
for the goddess’s fair attendants and his interest in Cupid, who is clad in the 
contemporary gallant costume, Archithrenius moves on to a tavern where some 
young bloods are rioting. Gluttony does not long detain him, however, and 
with praise for sobriety in his heart, he goes to Paris to take up the life of a poor 
student at the university. Though the people are jolly and the situation of the 
city is fair, penury in an attic shortly induces him to attempt the Mount of 
Ambition, in the midst of fragrant gardens. But the court life does not satisfy 
him, nor does the presumption of ecclesiastics or their cupidity. Finally 


79 The influence of Martianus Capella’s De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii 
is obvious. 

8° Col. 560C; VIII, ii, pp. 401 ff. 

8! Col. 561D; VIII, ii. 

® 574A; IX, viii, p. 425. 

88 Wright, work cited, I, Johannis de Altavilla Architrenius, pp. 240-392; 
cf. De Archithrenio, J. Simler, Paris, 1871. 
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Archithrenius arrives at Thule, a country of eternal spring and happiness. 
There he finds about twenty Greek philosophers discussing the sins of wrath, 
envy, and so on. As Solon ceases speaking, the unhappy young man looks up, 
and beholds a beautiful lady in a flowery plain, surrounded by saintly old men 
as attendants. On learning that she is Natura, he casts himself at her feet. 
She, however, before listening to his plaint, discourses on natural philosophy— 
the world obedient to man, the heavens above with their planetary laws and the 
like. But at last she permits him to utter his woe. He wonders why, if she is 
so powerful, she has no remedy for him. Promising help, she indicates the evil 
of lust, and recommends his marriage with Moderantia. The wedding is 
pleasantly celebrated amid the accompaniment of music and the discourse of 
talking birds. (The poem closes with Jean de Hauteville’s wish that his work 
should give him fame.) 

The allegorical situation in the poem is different in some 
respects from that in De Planctu Naturae, where a man listens 
to a discourse by Natura. In this case, the man, mistaken 
though he is about Natura and unable to recognize her just as 
Alanus is, makes the journey for the purpose of complaint. As 
in Consolatio Philosophiae, he receives instruction and comfort. 
As in Alanus’ poems, man in general is given up to vices of all 
sorts; and as they do, Archithrenius preaches the moral life 
through Natura. The allegory on the whole is a curious mix- 
ture of contemporary realism and picturesque, fantastic 
symbolism. It has the same preceptive and encyclopedic 
character as the works of Alanus and Bernardus Silvester. 

Concerning Natura herself, her person and power, Jean de 
Hauteville is briefer than was Alanus. Philosophically, 
Natura is whatever is visible.“ Her appearance when Archi- 
threnius first sees her is treated by the poet in a generalizing 
manner, but at fair length.™ Stately of gesture, she sits on 
her throne, a radiant and dignified figure, with the rosy coun- 
tenance of a maid. At forges she constructs her work. She 
can alter the established course of things. As a teacher, she 
begins a long encyclopedic account of the heavens, not unlike 
that of what in De Mundi Universitate, Natura, Urania, and 
the soul saw, or that of what Prudence in Anticlaudianus saw. 
These celestial wonders so excited the admiration of Archi- 
threnius that he asks why Natura can not aid him in his despond- 
ency over the wickedness of the world. She promises help, and 
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like Natura in Alanus inveighs against man’s conduct. Then 
she urges upon him marriage with Moderantia, the upshot of 
her lesson being that a man should be temperate, should 
observe the golden mean,*’ in fact the very moral, of Alanus 
when he correlated reason and sensuality in De Planctu Naturae. 

These four great works of the twelfth century all have 
characteristics in common: a fondness for allegory and phi- 
losophy; respect for the ancient philosophers; an avidity for old 
mythology, understood presumably as allegorical; a humanistic 
interest in the classics, especially in works of a writer like 
Claudianus; and marked subordination of Biblical material or 
references, as if the authors treated virtue as independent of 
Christian revelation, and imitated the philosophy of Boethius. 
With the exception of De Mundi Universitate, the theme of all 
revolves round the evil conduct of man and the desire for a 
change therefrom. Man’s sin is against Natura.** 


VII 

With the opening of the thirteenth century subsided the 
allegorical use of Natura in Latin.*® There was of course 
always some personification, but the exuberance of the Latin 
literary enthusiasm over the device had passed and only the 
regular philosophical definitions or the brief conventional 
formulae were used, even in the humanistic revival in Latin. 
The reasons for the change are not far to seek. At this time 
vernaculars were sufficiently stable for unlearned treatments, 
and even on occasion for more learned works. The thirteenth 
century saw the Roman de la Rose and a great number of Old 


87 Wright, pp. 385 ff. 

88 It should not be forgotten that at this time Bernard of Cluny wrote 
De Contempiu Mundi, a fiery book of reform, and Bernard of Clairvaux 
urged on the Crusaders. 

8° Two other poems belong to the preceding group. In the witty Elegia de 
Diversitate Fortunae et Philosophiae Consolatione (1191-2) by Henry of Settimello 
are references to Natura’s power and law. The poet complains of his fortune 
and wonders why he is not in worse places where Natura might have put him 
(col. 846, 11.1034; p. 7). Later Phrenesis declares that he is unreasonable in 
his attitude toward Natura (col. 857, ll. 33 ff.; p. 23). The references are to 
Migne 204 and the Latin text with Italian translation, Firenze, 1730; those of 
the reprint of the Italian, Prato, 1841, pp. 27 and 57. The second poem is 
Henry of Milan’s De Controversia Hominis et Fortunae (1259-1268); for informa- 
tion about this poem, I find in this country only Francke, work cited. 
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French poems, J/ Tesoretto of Brunetto Latini and the poetry 
of the early Italians including some of Dante’s, the German 
romance and Minne-songs, and the rise of Middle English into 
a competent literary vehicle. The fourteenth century com- 
pletely established English. Accordingly, there remained so 
much the less occasion for the employment of Natura as an 
allegorical figure in Latin. 

Moreover, a shift in emphasis came. The twelfth century 
was not only strongly moral, as I have pointed out, but it saw 
the range of possible efforts for reform by means of Latin. 
In the thirteenth century the vernacular could reach the public 
more directly, and it had sufficient fluidity and substance for 
the purpose. While then Old French could supplant Latin in 
its own admonitory office, it furnished a more intimate oppor- 
tunity for the expanding interest in the phases of love. Though 
the relation of Natura to love and Venus had already been 
emphasized, the rather formal author usually shrank from too 
close sympathy with the emotions. Something was wanted 
nearer to the temper of the Carmen Buranum. The romantic 
poets of the thirteenth century did not fear to expiore the 
psychological intricacies of love, and they assembled therefore 
a large body of allegorical figures to represent associated atti- 
tudes of mind. No squeamishness was felt in dwelling upon 
the vagaries of the passion. Hence it is that Natura at once 
retained her position as God’s agent and became more intimate 
with the articles of Venus and Cupid. 

In saying that Natura no longer appeared as a notable 
character in Latin literature, I do not imply that the allegories 
of Bernardus Silvester and Alanus ceased to exert influence. 
Quite the contrary; Bernardus and especially Alanus were /oci 
classici for the tradition. Up to the sixteenth century, one 
never gets away from the use of Natura by Alanus in De Planctu 
Naturae, largely to be sure because of the variety of its literary 
appeal, but partly because of its substantial philosophical 
background in Platonism and its moral distinction between 
reason and sensuality. 

The various encyclopedic accounts of the universe and the 
attempts to formulate philosophic systems to explain it, such 
as those of John the Scot and Thomas Aquinas, show that the 
reading public was interested in such matters and that its 
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curiosity was maintained throughout the period. Accordingly, 
when the school of Chartres arose, it grasped the literary device 
of allegory and the models Claudianus and Boethius in order to 
elaborate allegories of its own upon the four-fold aspect of the 
Chalcidian Timaeus of Plato. It began with the more closely 
scientific philosophy of De Mundi Universitate, and in almost 
no time had produced the highly literary and moral poems of 
Alanus, De Planctu Naturae and Anticlaudianus, and Jean de 
Hauteville’s Archithrenius. 
Epcar C. KNOWLTON 
University of Illinois 
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MAX BEERBOHM 


In these hard-fighting and hard-thinking days, when the 
world of literature has the pugnacity of the world of affairs, 
the lot of the peaceable artist who looks on life without suffering 
a mental shock is scarcely a happy one. It is expected that 
everyone who uses the pen shall have registered with one or 
another belligerent; else he is looked at askance or not at all. 
He must be able to show his ticket on demand. If he does not 
easily fall into one of the accepted classes—if he is not a radical 
in poetry, or a socialist in prose, a realist, a naturalist, a roman- 
tic, an earnest prophet of the second coming of Plato—if he is 
none of these and is not the bearer of new tidings, he is, alas, 
merely an artist. Oblivion reaches out for him. 

In such plight is Max Beerbohm, the most completely 
artistic of all the English literati, the inheritor in prose of the 
crown of Oscar Wilde. As yet he has failed to catch the ear 
of the historian even in his own land. A scattering of reviews 
is the sole reward in this kind of his labor. I doubt if he him- 
self is much annoyed that the Encyclopedia Britannica dis- 
misses him in half a line, but it should be a source of embarrass- 
ment to the Encyclopedia. In England he is at least read and 
admired. But I am informed that an edition of one of his 
books was burned by his American publisher to save storage 
room. Such a holocaust may well give us pause, for he is an 
artist famed among his own people for his debonnaire wit and 
his mastery in two domains of art. But I presume we are too 
busy with important things. What chance has the flaneur 
and parodist, who paints a little, writes a little, gaily, satiri- 
cally, aloof from the maelstrom and somewhat contemptuous 
of it, among a nation which, having been adjured to believe 
that life is real and earnest, devotes to that belief an unflagging 
energy? Yet for the visitor who will pause to chat in his 
studio over a cigarette, there are rewards not less precious 
because they make no pretention to the Nobel prize. I mean 
elegance and beauty of style, proportion in composition, and 
particularly such virtuosity of ironic and elfin wit as is not to 
be found in any living writer who speaks the English tongue. 
We Americans are usually a generous host to the guest who 
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comes to our shores; but we owe an apology to Mr. Beerbohm 
for having so long neglected his charming, if somewhat dia- 
bolic, Muse. 


I 


On May 7, 1898, George Bernard Shaw printed his last 
dramatic criticism for the Saturday Review, and closed there- 
with a brilliant chapter in his life. Shortly afterward, having 
sustained an injury to his foot which laid him in bed for an 
indefinite period, he determined to resign his post of dramatic 
critic in favor of a younger aspirant who had been lurking in 
the pages of the Review for some time. His “Valedictory” in 
the issue of May 24 closes with a cordial greeting to his suc- 
cessor: ““The younger generation is knocking at the door; and 
as I open it there steps spritely in the incomparable Max.” 
The moment is rich in dramatic irony. For four years Shaw 
had played the harlequin in the theatrical world, laying about 
him on all sides with his stick, splitting with laughter at what 
sober Philistines reverenced, and demanding admiration for a 
great deal that was new and suspect. He had railed at the 
school of Tom Robertson and Sidney Grundy, and extolled the 
school of Ibsen and Bernard Shaw. To him succeeded a critic 
no less fantastic, thought in a different way, a professed Philis- 
tine with regard to the theatre, who scolded Shaw for neglecting 
the fundamental rules of playwriting, found his best example 
of the natural dramatist in Pinero, preferred Pinero when he 
was closest to Tom Robertson and Labiche, and thought 
Sweet Lavender “quite perfect!’”’ Whereas Shaw adored the 
theatre with the lust of a fanatic, the incomparable Max pro- 
fessed a complaisant indifference. He tells us over and again 
that he is “not fond of the theatre,” that he is “innocent of any 
theories on the subject,” that his “familiarity with the theatre 
has been a matter of circumstance rather than of choice.” 
He remembers having been really bored with a play on the 
evening of his tenth birthday. There is a long step from Shaw, 
who regarded the theatre as an Institution, to Beerbohm, who 
never regarded it as “much more than the conclusion to a 
dinner or the prelude to a supper.” And it is a commentary 
on British phlegm that this astonishing reversal took place 
without creating a ripple on the placid waters of the Saturday 
Review. 
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We should be careful, however, not to take these cynical 
protestations of Max too seriously; they are part of his para- 
doxical stock-in-trade. Undoubtedly the theatre was not to 
him so fascinating as his painting and his literature, but it had 
its manifold attractions. I suspect that a large part of his 
professed indifference comes from the fact that he was born 
into the life of the stage, and has the habitué’s contempt for 
that which is to him a commonplace. ‘Out of my very cradle 
I stepped upon the fringe of the theatrical world,” he relates, 
and we recall that his brother was Beerbohm Tree. “I could 
find my way blindfold about every theatre in the metropolis, 
and could recite backwards most of the successful plays that 
have been produced in the last ten years.”’ The too constant 
society of Thalia and Melpomene will eventually tire all but 
the most devout, and to visit these ladies through the stage 
door is a notorious disillusionment. Your dramatic critic 1s 
usually pretty careful to keep to the painted side of the stage 
drop. By this means he cherishes a few shreds of iilusion. So 
it is not surprising that Max, who was bored by a play at the 
age of ten, should be bored by many plays at the age of twenty- 
six; nor that a man who believes that the whole business of life 
is pas grand’ chose should conceive a similar opinion of one of 
the manifestations of life. Rather is it remarkable that he 
should bring to the task of dramatic criticism so much energy, 
vivacity, and earnest intention. 

For underlying the surface sparkle and the shifting mood 
there runs through these ten years of labor for the Review a 
vein of seriousness which betrays a genuine idealism. He could 
write of a play: “Briefly, I thought it bosh. I must admit, 
however, that I am no expert in dramaturgy.”’ But this is his 
wilful mood. In more judicial temper he thus expounds his 
critique: “‘I am not hostile to any department of dramatic art. 
I am hostile merely to such bad works as I find in those several 
departments.”’ This program is in fact the only one the critic 
observes, and it serves him well. The long line of his reviews 
is mainly constituted (when he is not gossiping about himself) 
of lively attacks on the “bad” in art and warm proclamations 
of the “‘good.”” And after all, such a program is sufficient when 
its arbitrary character is checked by a wise regard for the 
ancient source of all knowledge. ‘To the majority of plays 
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that I criticize,” continues the apologist, “the test of actual 
life is the test that I apply.”” The soundness of such test who 
will dispute? The reader inquisitive enough to plunge into 
the formidable corpus of Beerbohm’s reviews (and endure, it 
must be admitted, a good deal of ephemeral chatter), will be 
rewarded by much critical commonsense and by much plain 
humanity. Beerbohm knows how to glow with generous 
praise, as he understands the far more difficult art of that 
censure which is kinder than praise. Indeed I know of no 
other place where the truly human aspect of the man is so well 
expressed. The philosophical detachment, the superhuman 
laughter of The Happy Hypocrite is matched by the homely 
pathos of the essay on Coquelin’s death. 


II 


But it is not the figure of Beerbohm as a capable if not 
greatly distinguished critic that will attract admirers to the 
pages of the Saturday Review, so much as the figure of the 
man himself which one finds there. For he is an inveterate 
gossip about himself, an unflagging exponent of his mind, his 
art, his enthusiasms, his antipathies, his hopes, his fears, his 
literary politics. He interlards his commentaries on other 
men with a stream of reflection upon himself, quite as frankly, 
keenly, and wittily. I am impressed by the fact that when at 
the age of twenty-six he assumed the toga of Shaw his per- 
sonality was already complete. One may trace the perfection 
of his literary style through the course of years, but in the man 
himself there seems to be no development; he was the same in 
1898 as in 1918, and he knew himself well even then. The 
personal pronoun, scattered so thickly in the columns of his 
reviews, like the jaunty sobriquet “‘Max,” is the symbol of a 
man who was a figure in the London world and was aware of it. 
From the rich store of these commentaries I have plundered 
the following brief summary of his philosophy of literary art. 

The interpretation of an artist nearly always devolves into 
a hunt for first principles, and these are rightly judged to be 
the conception the artist has of the meaning of life, because 
upon his understanding of the relation of the individual to the 
infinite will depend his portraiture of man. One could not 
undertake to pronounce upon the work of such men as Mere- 
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dith, Gissing, Bennett, George Moore, Anatole France, or 
Maeterlinck without taking into account their positive but 
greatly differing perceptions of this eternal problem. One 
might at first thought smile at applying so awful a test to the 
literary pranks of Beerbohm, and indeed to examine Zuleika 
Dobson for its criticism of life would be a profound absurdity; 
but none the less there is a moving cause in his works, taken in 
the gross, which is to be explained only by a philosophical bias 
of this kind, and which must be understood if we are rightly 
to judge the man. For, be it said, with all the ironic detach- 
ment and seeming skepticism of his essays in the comic spirit, 
the artist himself is prolific in theories, formulae, and dogmas. 
And the greatest of his dogmas—the first principle of all his 
movements—is his belief that the universe is hopelessly un- 
fathomable. 

This not uncommon kind of skepticism may lead to indif- 
ference, to uncertainty, to impatience, to despair according to 
temperament; in Beerbohm it induces a contentment with 
things as they are and an impatience of the popular longing to 
improve them. One has the feeling that to him life is not 
much—pas grand’ chose; the expression is one of which he is 
fond. In the hurly-burly of life not much is of importance, 
and most of it is the stuff that dreams are made of, but it is 
none the less amusing, even fascinating, while it is being acted 
before us. The wise inhabitant of this planet will play the 
interested spectator at life’s theatre, but he will not be deceived 
into crediting too seriously the ephemeral tragi-comedies he 
sees there. He will prize what seems to him good—music, 
poetry, the graphic and plastic arts, love, friendship, wit, 
grace, and above all beauty; but the rest he will hold in philo- 
sophical contempt. Writing at one time of Maeterlinck (whom 
he then adored), Beerbohm exalted him because he refused to 
answer the question, ‘What means life?”’ ‘He more clearly 
than any other thinker is conscious of the absurdity of attempt- 
ing to fashion out of the vast and impenetrable mysteries of 
life any adequate explanation—any philosophy.’”’ Denying 
that Maeterlinck could be called an Optimist or even a Melior- 
ist, the reverent disciple concludes: “‘So far as any one crude label 
can be affixed to him, he is just a Bonist.” And this “crude 
label” is the one I would select as fitting most aptly the philos- 
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ophy of Max Beerbohm. He is a Bonist, who, as I conceive, 
finds things sufficiently good and has little interest in ameliora- 
tive theories. 

One immediately perceptible influence of such a prejudice 
on his philosophy of art is that not only has he no high ambi- 
tions, no dreams of great conquest, but he resents the weakness 
when it occurs in other people. Scattered through his works 
are protests against the ambition to do or become “something 
big.” An example is his comment on Pinero, whose imitation 
of Ibsen the critic deplored as a malign influence: “It came of 
the desire to do something great (?something serious) which, 
in England especially, overtakes and spoils so many of the 
most delightful writers.”” Iam unwilling to venture an opinion 
as to the exact proportion of sincerity and paradox in this 
favorite prejudice of Beerbohm’s. Aside from his impatience 
at the stupidity of cobblers who are not content with their 
lasts, he undoubtedly has little natural sympathy with the 
huge in art, his own art being of the miniature kind and possess- 
ing the delicate proportions of miniatures. The colossal in 
art—the Shakespeares, Goethes, and Dantes—he seems not to 
thrill to, or if he does, it is with the consciousness that they 
breathe the air of a world foreign to his own. At any rate he 
does not talk much about them, and when he envisages the 
gigantic Balzac, it is to burst into a peal of elfish laughter, so 
characteristic of him that I cannot forbear quoting it: “For 
Balzac I have an intense cult. My veneration for his Titanic 
genius is not this side idolatry. I believe him to be by far the 
greatest of the many great men that France has given to the 
world. I deem him, next to Shakespeare, the greatest creative 
genius that the world has ever known. The mere sound of his 
name, or sight of it written, stirs my heart as being a symbol of 
vast things nobly achieved by concentration of genius against 
awful odds. Any little carping criticism of him, such as one 
hears from people who lack sense of proportion and capacity 
for reverence, irritates me unspeakably. To any rhapsody in 
his honor my whole soul thrills. No ecstasy of praise has 
seemed to me more than his due. Several times, even, I have 
tried to read one or another of his books. But I have never 
been able to wade further than the second chapter. It would 
not be true to say that I am one of the mere lip-worshippers of 
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Balzac. My whole being, as-I have protested, bows down to 
him. Only, I can’t read him!” And finally, Beerbohm’s 
finical shrinking from the association with the taint of bigness 
is well expressed in that singularly egoistical story, James 
Pethel, where he represents himself as talking with an admirer: 
“‘He asked me what I was writing now, and said that he looked 
to me to ‘do something big one of these days,’ and that he was 
sure [had itin me. This remark, though of course I pretended 
to be pleased by it, irritated me very much.” Here is a touch 
of the most exquisite self-revelation! 

The next dogma in Beerbohm’s philosophy of art which I 
shall speak of is no less open to contention than the last, and is 
no less characteristic of the man and his work. It is that art 
must be thoroughly and always subjective. The creator must 
not lose himself in his creation; he must be at all times the 
master of it, and to retain this mastery he must stand a little 
aside from the subject he is working on. Only thereby can he 
maintain the detachment which allows perspective and keeps 
the brain judicious. To mingle one’s own life in his art is to 
blind his eyes with passions, prejudices, glamor, and false 
proportions. “Actual experience,” he has written, “‘is fatal to 
the creative artist. No man can create a fine work of art if he 
chooses for his subject matter the things which he himself has 
done, or the things which he himself has suffered. Art is the 
complement of life, and one has no genuine impulse to write of 
the life which one has lived—to have lived it is enough. Nor, 
on the other hand, can a man create a fine work of art, if he 
choose for his subject matter things of which he himself knows 
nothing. ‘Passionate observation’ is as necessary as actual 
experience is fatal. It is only from the outside that an artist 
can see and know things as they are.’”’ Here is a pregnant 
utterance, for it lays bare all Beerbohm’s literary affinities. 
Not for him the school of sweat and blood; not for him the 
roman experimental. Rather he declares allegiance to that 
fair troupe of poets who in their towers of ivory have sat before 
their magic mirrors watching the procession of life and weaving 
into their magically beautiful webs the vision of the deeds of 
men—Pater in his Oxford cell, the Pre-Raphaelites, dripping 
with antiquity, Maeterlinck wrapped in Breton mists, and 
especially Wilde with his jeweled pen and subtle smile. For it 
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is Wilde who comes first to mind in this passage of his disciple, 
and one recalls the words of the master clothing the same 
thought: “The only beautiful things, as somebody once said, 
are the things that do not concern us. As long as a thing is 
useful or necessary to us, or affects us in any way, either for 
pain or pleasure, or appeals strongly to our sympathies, or is 
a vital part of the environment in which we live, it is outside 
the propher sphere of art. To art’s subject matter we should 
be more or less indifferent. We should at any rate, have no 
preferences, no prejudices, no partisan feeling of any kind. 
It is exactly because Hecuba is nothing to us that her sorrows 
are such an admirable motive for tragedy.” The kinship 
between Wilde and Beerbohm is marked by many sympathies— 
by none more strongly than in this conception of art withdraw- 
ing her unsullied robes from the sweat and mire of experience. 
Hence comes the cool perfection of both, the absence of passion, 
the ironic mood, the well-thought paradox, the deliberate 
pains, the elaborate concealment of art. Once in a review of 
one of Robertson’s plays Beerbohm complained that “‘not one 
of his characters has the strength that belongs to a faithful 
copy from life, or to a fantasy founded on facis.” In the 
italicised phrase I find the descriptive tag which fits all the- 
works of Beerbohm; they are all “fantasies founded on fact,” 
parodies, romances, essays, reviews. The fact is there—one 
feels that it has been keenly, even “‘passionately”’ observed, as 
Oxford in Zuleika Dobson has been observed—but it has been 
refined by meditation, shaped, polished, and set in old silver, 
for an example of the power of craftsmanship over the raw 
materials of life. 

The art of Beerbohm is a “little’’ art, and his masters are 
the “‘little’’ masters, whose style like his own is cool, translucent, 
and glistening. The flaming Balzac and all that he stands for 
is opposite to his genius. But aside from Wilde, whose prose, 
less human indeed and more coruscating, is nevertheless the 
father of The Happy Hypocrite and Zuleika Beerbohm has 
avowed his admiration for Maeterlinck of the early tragedies, 
for Whistler of The Gentle Art of Making Enemies and for 
Rostand of Cyrano. The pleasure he derives from Rostand 
is twofold; it comes from the romantic imagination, and from 
the jewelled style. ‘Personally I like the Byzantine manner in 
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literature,” he confesses, “better than any other, and M. 
Rostand is nothing if not Byzantine: his lines are loaded and 
encrusted with elaborate phrases and curious conceits, which 
are most fascinating to anyone who, like me, cares for such 
things.” The pleasure he derives from Whistler, although he 
does not expound it, is not hard to understand, for, who more 
than he would relish the tart epigram and the malicious wit of 
that remarkable artist’s remarkable book? His passion for 
Maeterlinck puzzles me to some extent, for I find nothing of 
the mystic in Beerbohm; so I am driven to suppose that, 
passionate lover of beauty, he has been enchanted by the 
exquisite whispered melodies the Belgian philosopher played 
upon his lute of one string. But Wilde is his master; and of 
all the works of Wilde the one which comes nearest the demure 
harliquinades of his parodies is The Importance of being 
Earnest. Indeed it is in a review of this play that he lays 
bare the goal of his own heart: “Part of the play’s fun, doubt- 
less, is in the unerring sense of beauty which informs the actual 
writing of it. The absurdity of the situations is made doubly 
absurd by the contrasted grace and dignity of everyone’s 
utterance.”” Here in truth is the recipe of Zuleika Dobson. 
The infinitely varied flavor which lies in the contrast between 
the absurd fact and the beautiful phrase holds and unsated 
attraction for Beerbohm’s palate. In both phases of the 
problem—in the creation of the beautiful and the creation of 
the absurd—he is a master of resource, as, for example, in that 
classic and truly poetic passage which tells in perfect rhythms 
how Zuleika poured a pitcher of water on the head of her 
beloved. 
III 


Beerbohm’s contributions to the gayety of nations are 
charged with the subtlest manifestation of the comic spirit— 
irony. There is a spice of deviltry in it, as there should be in 
all good irony, but it is on the whole benevolent, and the malice 
just serves to take off the flatness from the benevolence. His 
cleverness is always astonishing, yet without the hardness 
which often goes along. For Beerbohm, viewing the times 
with Bonistic eyes and finding them more good than bad, is 
unmoved by wrath or envy to “print wounding lashes in their 
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iron ribs.”” He wields no whip of steel, even where he distrusts. 
On the contrary he is liberally endowed with the urbana, salsa, 
-venusta which Dryden said was necessary to the finest wit. 
In his parodies on the styles of contemporary authors, with 
which he has amused himself and delighted the republic of 
letters for several years, the clear ironic gaze which he turns 
upon his victims is almost always tempered by a friendly smile. 
With him parody is the process of separating the human from 
the divine; it is the demonstration that even those who speak 
with the mouth of inspiration are humanly and lovably subject 
to error. In this magnification of the personal and ephemeral 
in the work of a writer there is no intention to belittle that 
which is eternal. And in the accomplishment of this end 
Beerbohm knows thoroughly the first law of parody, which is 
to understand. ‘Mere derision,’ says Chesterton in his essay 
on Bret Harte, “never produced or could produce parody. A 
man who simply despises Paderewski for having long hair is 
not necessarily fitted to give an admirable imitation of his 
particular touch on the piano. If a man wishes to parody 
Paderewski’s style of execution he must emphatically go through 
one process first; he must admire and even reverence it.” 
This dictum probably goes too far, because it proposes that 
one cannot write a parody about something he dislikes, but 
the essential idea is right. To parody well one must under- 
stand; the worst possible basis is ignorance. Beerbohm once 
touched the vital spot in analyzing the figure of Euripides in 
The Frogs: “But you cannot make a man ridiculous unless you 
take him seriously. It is no good to hit out blindly; you must 
envisage your man.” It is just this quality of intentness that 
distinguishes his work from that of his most notable rival in 
the same field, Bret Harte. Admirable as are many of Harte’s 
parodies (in the two volumes of Candensed Novels), they are 
so rather through flashes of inspiration than through a constant 
application of the primary law of parody. They are full of 
dash and verve, amusing, in places unexpectedly subtle, but 
they suffer from an exuberance too little under control. Harte 
seldom can resist a fling of broad farce on his own part; he 
magnifies foibles out of resemblance; his method is indeed 
rather that of burlesque. The cheaply comical clench of 
naming his Soldiers Three Mulledwiney, Otherwise, and 
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Bleareyed is in his own vein, but it is far below Beerbohm. 
To the latter parody is, in Chesterton’s happy phrase, “‘a wor- 
shipper’s holiday,” but the merrymaking never becomes 
clownish. 

The best of Beerbohm’s literary parodies were gathered up 
in 1912 and published with the title of A Christmas Garland. 
In the conceit of having each imitation treat of Christmas, so 
that the volume appears to offer the reactions of a score of 
literati to the most popular of feast days, there is an intellectual 
virtuosity which bears the characteristic stamp of the author. 
Not all indeed of the subjects have been envisaged “with 
admiration and reverence,” but all have been intently studied, 
and they are all understood. To the artistry with which 
Beerbohm has accomplished his purposes too much praise 
cannot be given. In the most successful of the imitations, as 
of Henry James, A. C. Benson, H. G. Wells, George Moore, 
Edmund Gosse, and Arnold Bennett, he has diabolically clothed 
himself in the very flesh and blood of his victims, speaks with 
their mouths, and thinks with their brains. It is as if these 
men were themselves writing, but troubled by a Midsummer 
Madness which urges them to reveal and accentuate their most 
secret traits—‘“‘I had often wondered why when people talked 
to me of Tintoretto I always found myself thinking of Tur- 
geneff. It seemed to me strange that I should think of Tur- 
geneff instead of thinking of Tintoretto; for at first sight nothing 
can be more far apart than the Slav mind and the Flemish. 
But one morning, some years ago, while I was musing by my 
fireplace in Victoria Street, Dolmetsch came to see me’’—It is 
George Moore himself purring over a sea-coal fire, just as 
surely as if is the creator of Hilda Lessways who speaks in the 
following passage: “She would not try to explain, to reconcile. 
She abandoned herself to the exquisite mysteries of life. And 
yet in her abandonment she kept a sharp, look-out on herself, 
trying fiercely to make head or tail of her nature.” And no 
one else but Kipling could have written: “There is a thing 
called Dignity. Small boys sometimes stand on it.. Then 
they have to be kicked. Then they get down, weeping. I 
don’t stand on Dignity.” 

In all of Beerbohm’s fantasies the ingenuity is a little 
diabolic, and none of them, to my thinking, possesses more 
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diablerie than The Happy Hypocrite. This Fairy Tale for 
Tired Men, written some fifteen years before Zuleika Dobson 
but quite as finished a work of art, is as soulless as Robin Good- 
fellow. A piece of literary Wedgewood, only a little more 
rococo, perfect in design and delicately etched, it has the grave 
sweetness of a saintly legend of regeneration. It tells of the 
wicked Lord Gedtge Hell, in the days of Beau Brummel and 
the Regent, who was like “Caligula with a dash of Sir John 
Falstaff,’ and “whose fondness for fine clothes was such that he 
used to dress on week days quite as gorgeously as good people 
dress on Sundays.” Smitten by sudden love for a maiden of 
pastoral innocence whom he sees at a theatre, he is spurned 
because she can give her true love only to a man “whose face 
is wonderful as the faces of the saints.” Painfully conscious 
that his face is deficient in such qualities, the noble lord pur- 
chases from a cunning artisan a mask which is that of a saint 
who loves dearly; and we are told how under its complete dis- 
guise he wooes and wins the sentimental Jenny, how he, who 
once boasted that he had not seen a buttercup for twenty 
years, retires to an Arcadian cottage in Kensington, how his 
cast-off mistress traces the happy pair and tears the mask from 
his face, and how—oh, miraculous! the face is seen to have 
taken on the saintly contours of the mask. The bare summary 
gives no idea of the artistic resource, the genius for details, 
with which this essay in sophistication is wrought. It is a 
gem of rare workmanship, done in the crystalline, cool, artificial 
style which Beerbohm has so carefully perfected. It is at 
times merely beautiful, as in the graceful fable of the mask- 
maker to the sun. But the striking feature of it is that every- 
where, under the serene surface, there is lurking a soulless 
ironic chuckle, as if the mask of Lord George Hell covered the 
face of Robin Goodfellow. I do not so much refer to the witty 
commentaries on men and manners which no one handles 
better than Beerbohm and which make a good deal of the joy 
of his satires, although there are some fine examples of these 
in The Happy Hypocrite. “It is pleasant to record that many 
persons were unobnoxious to the magic of his title and dis- 
approved of him so strongly that, whenever he entered a room 
where they happened to be, they would make straight for the 
door and watch him severely through the key-hole.” Such a 
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point is not beyond the abilities of any capable satirist. But 
Lord George Hell, ponderously middle-aged, in his mask which 
was “even as a mirror of true love,” eating buns on the grass 
with Jenny on the mensiversary of his wedding day—that is a 
picture to delight the soul of Puck and bring to his impish 
mind memories of bully Bottom in the arms of Titania. It is 
because this moral legend is so completely without a moral, 
so drenched in the skepticism of fairy-land, at once so innocent 
and so malicious, that we may call it—for once without hyper- 
bole—devilishly clever. 

Francis Hackett has wittily said: ‘Only one thing Zuleika 
Dobson \acks that a regular novel has, and that is dullness.” 
This extraordinary yarn ranks at present as Beerbohm’s master- 
piece. It is the most considerable of his works, and his warmest 
admirer, interpreting the limitations of his genius from that 
perfect cameo, The Happy Hypocrite, might well have doubted, 
on hearing that the master contemplated a novel, whether his 
genius had breath enough to inspire the larger task. Yet he 
rebuked all such doubters triumphantly, and he was able to 
do so exactly because his novel has everything a regular novel 
has except dullness. The ingenuity with which the plot is 
kept going, the invention of new incidents, the skillful manage- 
ment of cause and effect, the unfolding of the action in new and 
unexpected lines, are of the highest order of technique. The 
narrative has to a degree achieved by only the great novelists 
a rhythm of movement which is classical. And it has great 
beauty, the beauty of the nice phrase, the well-oiled sentence, 
the studiously chosen image, beauty which is mostly so bound 
up with the comic plot as to serve the purpose of that heighten- 
ing of absurdity which Beerbohm has praised, but which occa- 
sionally stands alone, as in the admired passage on the bells 
of Oxford. 

The charm of a story so deftly woven cannot be conveyed 
in a synopsis; nevertheless I cannot forbear giving the main 
outlines of the narrative. It tells of the arrival in Oxford one 
spring day of a rarely beautiful girl, the granddaughter of the 
Warden of Judas College. This radiant creature, from small 
beginnings and though practicing the art of conjuring without 
talent. has risen through her magnetic beauty to be the toast 
of both hemispheres. Her influence is especially exerted over 
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young men. “She was of that high stepping and flamboyant 
type,” says her historian, “that captivates youth most surely.” 
To her Oxford, the “‘city of youths,” is a fascinating toy. The 
city of youths goes down at the first shot from her eyes—all but 
one, the Duke of Dorset, a super-dandy of godlike perfections. 
The dandy, we are told, is like one dedicated to an exalted 
mission. “He must not dilute his soul’s essence. He must 
not surrender to any passion his dandihood. The dandy must 
be celibate, cloistral; is, indegd, but a monk with a mirror for 
beads and breviary—an anchorite, mortifying his soul that his 
body may be perfect.” The inevitable struggle quickly 
engages between these two. “Si tu ne m’aimes pas, je t’aime,” 
sings Carmen, and Zuleika, a Carmen of opera bouffe, madly 
adores the Duke as long as he is indifferent to her, but when he 
too lies prostrate at her feet her love turns to vexation and 
contempt. How the Duke pledges himself to suicide, how the 
youth of Oxford is fired with the zeal of emulation and solemnly 
resolves to drown itself at the Eights Week boat races, how 
this absurd tragedy progresses inexorably to the climax, how 
the Duke drowns himself in the panoply of the Order of the 
Garter, how all Oxford follows suit, and how Zuleika, purged 
by the grand catastrophe, orders a special train for Cambridge— 
for a true appreciation of these and a score of lesser events one 
must read the book. 

Zuleika Dobson is of the family of parody, and the subject 
| of the parody in this case is Oxford. All reviewers have com- 
| mented on the love of Oxford which permeates the book and 
shines through all the absurdities. There is, however, no 
| paradox in this union of love and laughter, which as I have 
shown is of the true nature of parody. The subject has indeed 
been envisaged “with admiration and reverence.” If her his- 
tory, her castes, her undergraduates, her societies, her athletics, 
her seclusion are made the theme of laughter, it is gay and 
affectionate laughter. It fills the whole book, but it shows 
especially in the antiquarian gossip of Judas College and its 
Salt Cellar, and in the episode of the Junta. The Junta was 
the holiest of Oxford societies. It was so holy that for two 
seasons the Duke, who had become sole member, had found no 
one worthy of election. Each year he had proposed candidates 
and voted upon them, and in every case he found that they had 
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been blackballed, until at length, moved by the necessity of 
maintaining the ancient society, he elected “not without 
reluctance but unanimously” two more. The dinner of the 
Junta, with the ghost of its 18th century founder hovering in 
the background, is one of the particular delights of the book. 
There we meet Abimelech V. Oover, the American Rhodes 
scholar, upon whom American readers will be inclined to dwell 
thoughtfully. He is an excellent piece of caricature, but like 
so much English delineation of Americanism, he is a caricature 
of something that does not wholly exist. One is moved to 
wonder that the English tradition in this case has not changed 
since the days of Dickens, for Oover is a lineal descendent of 
Elija Pogrom, only a little less crude after the passage of years, 
and quite resigned to British institutions. ‘Mr. Oover, during 
his year of residence, had been sorely tried by the quaint old 
English custom of not making public speeches after private 
dinners. It was with a deep sigh of satisfaction that he now 
arose.to his feet.” And the speech which comes from his lips 
is every whit as strange to American ears as any that were 
uttered to Martin Chuzzlewit. The satire of Rhodes scholars 
has not the wisdom or the subtlety of most of Beerbohm’s 
caricatures because it is traditional rather than true. Never- 
theless it is shrewd. ‘The Duke was not one of those English- 
men who fling, or care to hear flung, cheap sneers at America. 
Whenever any one in his presence said that America was not 
large in area, he would firmly maintain that it was. He held, 
too, in his enlightened way, that Americans have a perfect 
right to exist. But he did often find himself wishing Mr. Rhodes 
had not enabled them to exercise that right in Oxford. They 
were so awfully afraid of having their strenuous native charac- 
ters undermined by their delight in the place.” 

Finally, that I may not leave the book without giving at 
least one sample of the ‘‘unerring sense of beauty’”’ which informs 
the absurdities of Beerbohm and is his special magic, I shall 
quote from the Duke’s heroic declaration of love to Zuleika the 
following delicious fancy: 


Not every forefather of mine rests quiet beneath his escutcheoned marble. 
There are they who revisit, in their wrath or their remorse, the places where 
erst they suffered or wrought evil. There is one who, every Halloween, flits 
into the dining-hall, and hovers beneath the portrait which Hans Holbein made 
of him, and flings his diaphanous grey form against the canvas, hoping, maybe, 
to catch from it the fiery flesh tints and the solid limbs that were his, and so 
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to be reincarnate. He flies against the painting, only to find himself t’other 
side of the wall it hangs on. There are five ghosts permanently residing in the 
right wing of the house, two in the left, and eleven in the park. But all are 
quite noiseless and quite harmless. My servants, when they meet them in the 
corridors or on the stairs, stand aside to let them pass, thus paying them the 
respect due to guests of mine; but not even the rawest housemaid ever screams 
or flees at sight of them. I, their host, often waylay them and try to commune 
with them; but always they glide past me. And how gracefully they glide, 
these ghosts! It is a pleasure to watch them. It is a lesson in deportment. 


IV 

To find the “mots justes’” which will describe the art of 
Beerbohm one must go outside the popular vocabulary of our 
modern reviewers back to the manners of a more leisurely 
civilization. The crowded critic who has rapidly estimated 
The Divine Fire, The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, Rousseau 
and Romanticism, and The Autobiography of Henry Adams will 
hardly tune his speech to the key of Zuleika Dobson; but the 
critic of the Gentleman’s Magazine could have done it. \““We 
acclaim with especial pleasure the appearance of a new*novel 
from the pen of Mr. Max Beerbohm, and we hasten to assure 
our readers that it in no respect falls short of that elegance of 
diction, spirituality of wit, and liveliness of fancy which we 
have learned to expect in the work of this bel esprit.” Elegant 
diction, spirited wit, and lively fancy are in truth the trinity 
of Beerbohm’s art, and if I were to put all his qualities into one 
word, I should choose to call him elegant in the primal meaning 
of the word. For it is the faculty of choice which impressés me 
most in his writings—essays, stories, novels, burlettas—the fine 
discrimination which works surely and slowly, rejecting and 
choosing until the right word, the right scene, the right touch 
of character, is found. So wise and so conscientious a crafts- 
man is rare in these days. True, the recent cataclysm has had 
no trace of effect on him. The intense wars of literature move 
him only to a satiric grin. He “represents” a school which is 
as young as history. He is not “modern.” But the passage 
of a true wit through this darkling world should be celebrated 
with songs and dances, for about his feet spring flowers and 
sunshine is upon his head. Like Shaw on his bed of pain we 
ought heartily to extend the hand of welcome when the door of 
our sick-rooms opens and “there steps spritely in the incom- 
parable Max.” Harotp NEwcoMB HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinois 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY GALLERY OF POETS 


When in 1876 J. Woodfall Ebsworth published a reprint of 
the rare seventeenth century edition of Choyce Drollery (1656), 
he singled out for especial comment the poem entitled “On the 
Time Poets.” In spite of the fact that he knew nothing of its 
authorship or the date of composition he found it noteworthy 
for the glimpses of certain literary figures of the early seven- 
teenth century which he found in it. The data which Ebsworth 
lacked I am now able to supply through the recent discovery of 
another copy of this poem, one much more full than that 
which formed the basis of his reprint. 

This new copy of the poem is to be found in MS. Ashmole 
38 in the Bodleian at Oxford. This manuscript volume, a 
miscellaneous collection without either date or scribe’s name, 
is in places carelessly written and inaccurate, but it contains a 
number of poems which can be definitely assigned to the first 
half of the seventeenth century. There is no reason, then, why 
we should question its attribution of this poem to the same 
period provided that internal evidence supports this statement. 

In the manuscript the poem bears the heading ‘“‘Mr. Thomas 
Randolph the poet, his finger being cut off by a riotous gentle- 
man, his friend Mr. William Hemming made this elegy on the 
same.’’ The quarrel in which Randolph lost his little finger took 
place, in all probability, in the latter half of the year 1632, 
and I am inclined to refer this poem to the same period.’ Its 
author, who was a son of the John Hemming associated with 
Shakespeare in the ownership of the Globe and Blackfriars 
Theaters, was born about 1602 and was educated with Ran- 
dolph at Westminster School, whence in 1621 he was elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford. He had literary tastes, and was the 
author of several plays composed, as he says, by “a worthy 
gentleman at hours of his recess from happier employments.” 
He must have known, either as a boy about his father’s theater, 
or during his later life in Oxford and London, nearly all of the 
persons whom he mentions here. All things considered, it 


? The reference in the poem to Ford’s The Broken Heart, which was not 
published until 1633 need cause us no trouble here, since the play had been 
acted before 1632. 
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would be hard to find any person more likely to write a poem of 
this kind than this same William Hemming. 

This poem is wholly lacking in literary merit, but neverthe- 
less it is interesting. The characterizations of the various 
authors, even if they offer us nothing very profound or unusual, 
are at least those of a contemporary, and as such are worthy of 
notice. Langbaine quoted frequently from the poem—but only 
from the parts found in the Drollery—and in later times not 
only Ebsworth and J. P. Collier but a number of other writers 
have seen fit to make use of it. For this reason, if for no other, 
it seems to me worth while to publish the poem in full. Aside 
from the data as to the authorship and date of composition, the 
chief things which this text gives us are: a number of references 
to persons not mentioned in the shorter version, the additional 
lines on Jonson, the passage on John Taylor the “Water Poet”— 
evidently a rather conspicuous figure in his day—and the picture 
of the Puritans, which might have been acceptable in 1632, but 
which in 1656 would probably have been considered out of 
place even in a droll-book. 

The complete copy of the poem is about five times as long 
as that printed by Ebsworth, but the whole thing hangs together 
so well (while the printed version leaves much to be desired on 
the score of clearness) that we may safely assume that the longer 
text is the correct one. Except for its many omissions the 
printed version follows this rather closely. The text which I 
reproduce here is that found in MS. Ashmole 38, except that 
I have corrected and modernized the spelling and punctuation. 


Howl, howl, my sadder Muse, and weep a strain 
All elegiac, hence thou softer vein 
Of Venus’ penning, or of writing toys 
To slave the vulgar ears of captive boys. 
Th’art now embarked upon a Red Sea theme, 
Where every word should bleed, and cause a stream 
Of sanguine passion, such as wafted o’er 
Pentheus’ torn limbs to the Elysian shore— 
High lines of blood and fire; but these are fled; 
Our finger’s loss hath struck all poets dead. 
Else why do they now thus so dully stand, 
Writing no satire ’gainst his bloody hand? 
Invention, sharper than a two-edge sword, 
Should run him through, and kill him with a word— 
With well-digested lies at safer ward 
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Than Turner o’er the strength of all the guard. 
Give him a cruel cut, but carry it so 

That he take no advantage of the blow. 

Nor kill nor libel him, but let thy brain 

Keep him in awe lest he transgress again, 
And in thrasonic boldness chance to come, 
Having cut all thy fingers from thy thumb. 
Whilest I, thy friend, in a fuli measure sing 
Thy finger’s transportation to that king 

That rules the under world, and the sad state 
Attending on it, to the infernal gate. 

Stay here, grieved readers, and a while behold 
This finger’s pomp in death, that ne’er wore gold 
Embossed with diamond, or had ever been 
The index to salt lust to point out sin; 

But the sole marginal finger, that did guide 
All eyes to look on learning in her pride. 

That which so oft has tumbled o’er a verse 

Is tumbled now itself into a hearse 

Borne to its grave; by Art, Invention, 

Thrice blessed Nature, Imitation, 

It had been drawn, and we in state approach; 
But Webster’s brother would not lend a coach. 
He swore they were all were hired to convey 
The Malfy Duchess sadly on her way. 

And witty Fortune, it seemed, thought it more meet 
To have our poets quaintly use their feet. 
Instead of verse upon his coffin sits 

Our neoterical, refined, wits, 

Whose magnitude of brain has had the force 
To cry a play down to hold up discourse— 
Our classic pates, and such as had the brain 
To make a Caesar speak in Caesar’s strain, 
Sejanus like Sejanus, he whose line 

Revives a Catiline in Catiline; 

(And might the great Apollo, pleased with Ben, 
Make the odd number of the Muses ten). 

The fluent Fletcher, Beaumont rich in sense, 
For compliment and courtship’s quintessence; 
Ingenious Shakespeare, Massinger that knows 
The strength to write or plot in verse or prose, 
Whose easy Pegasus can amble o’er 

Some threescore miles of fancy in an hour; 
Cloud-grappling Chapman, whose aerial mind 
Soars at philosophy, and strikes it blind; 
Daborne I had forgot, but let it be 

He died amphibion by thy ministry; 

Sylvester Bartas, whose translating pate 
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Twinned, or was elder to, our laureate; 

Divine composing Quarles, whose lines aspire 

To heaven, and vanish the celestial choir; 

The April of all poesy—Tom May— 

That makes our English speak Pharsalia; 

Sandys metamorphosed into another, 

We know not Sandys or Ovid from each other; 

He that so well on Scoppius played the man,? 

The famous Digges, or Leonard Claudian; 

The pithy Daniel, whose salt lines afford 

A weighty sentence in each little word; 

Heroic Drayton, Wither smart in rhyme, 

The very poet-beadle of the time; 

Pan’s pastoral Browne, whose infant Muse did squeak 

At eighteen years better than others speak; 

Shirley, the morning child, the Muses bred 

And sent him us with bays borne on his head; 

Deep in a dump Jack Ford alone was got, 

With folded arms, and melancholy hat; 

The squabbling Middleton, and Heywood sage— 

The apologetic Atlas of the stage— 

Fourscore® sweet babes he fashioned from the lump, 

For he was christened in Parnassus’ pump; 

Well of the golden world* he could entreat, 

But little of the metal he could get; 

The Muses’ gossip to Aurora’s bed, 

And since that time his face was ever red. 

More worthies like to these I could impart, 

But that we are troubled with a Broken Heart. 
Thus through the horror of infernal deeps 

With easy paces each man softly creeps. 

But being dark they had Alecto’s torch, 


? It is not clear to whom this line refers. I am of the opinion that Hemming 
is here confusing Leonard Digges, who in 1617 published a translation of Claud- 
ian’s Rape of Proserpine, with George Digby, who in 1614 led the band of ruf- 
fians hired by the English ambassador to Spain to waylay and beat Scoppius 
(Caspar Scoppe) in the streets of Madrid because of his attacks upon King 
James. 

3 It is rather singular to find Heywood here credited with but fourscore 
plays, since he himself, only about a year later than this, declared that he had 
had “an entire hand or at least a main finger” in two hundred and twenty. 

‘In the first scene of The Golden Age we find the lines: 

—and in this Iron Age, 
Show you the state of the first golden world. 
The latter part of Hemming’s lines on Heywood read like an echo of certain 
lines in The Brazen Age. (Act II, sc. 2.) 
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And this made Churchyard' follow from his porch; 
Poor, torn, tied, tacked—alack, alack, 

You’d think his clothes were built upon his back; 
The whole frame hung on pins, to mend which clothes 
In mirth they sent him to old Father Prose. 

Of these sad poets this way ran the stream, 

And Dekker followed after in a Dream. 

Tom Coryate® from his progress being returned, 
His shoes being mended, with his sole he mourned. 
Rounce robble hobble, he that wrote so big,’ 

Bass for a ballad, John Shank for a jig, 

Kendall and Fenner,* men of famous crime, 

That dealt in feet, but ne’er wore socks in rhyme; 
Orderly thus disordered they did go— 

True sorrow knows no equipage in woe— 

For sent by Jonson as some authors say 

Brome?’ went before, and kindly swept the way; 
Next heathen Brome, a bard whose learning lay 
All in his beard, and read a homily, 

A rhapsody of old confused lines, 

Begot in Merlin’s age upon the times. 

Next to the bard there went the major drum, 

A kinsman to the finger called Tom Thumb. 

The standard was, because you shall not trip us, 
A witty pamphleteer surnamed Aristippus.'° 
Fancy played on the fife, a large goose quill, 


5 According to Camden the following epitaph for Thomas Churchyard was 

commonly current: 
Come Alecto and lend me thy torch 
To find a Churchyard in the Church porch. 
Poverty and Poetry this tomb doth inclose; 
Therefore, Gentlemen, be merry in prose. 

* Upon his return from his famous journey on the continent, Coryate hung 
up in the church at Odcombe the shoes in which he had walked from Venice. 

7In Certayne Poetical Conceites by Richard Stanyhurst occur these lines: 

These thre were upblotching, not shapte, but partlye wel onward, 
A clapping fyerbolt (such as oft, with rounce robel hobble, 
Jove to the ground clattreth) but yeet not finnished holye. 

§ William Fenner was fond of calling himself “the King’s Majesty’s Riming 
Poet.” 

* This is, of course, Richard Brome, but who “heathen Brome” in the next 
line may be I do not know. . 

‘0 Aristippus (the first edition of which appeared in 1630) was by Randolph 
himself, but none of the editions which appeared during his life-time bore his 
name, and it would seem from this reference that even his friends were ignorant 
as to who the author was. 
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An instrument in use with poets still. 
The artillery were muskets, pikes, and one 
That rid upon a Pegasus alone. 
The main battalia did consist of foot— 
Dactyls and spondees, tribrachs and a rout 
Of valiant hoof-beaters, such as had been 
In time past old iambics to the Queen. 
For bullets they had words which kill amain, 
Flashes of wit for match, powder of brain; 
The pikes were all long verse, and here and there 
An elbow verse for a more eminent spear. 

Thus marched they on, and now at length are come 
For transportation to Elysium. 
The crabbed Charon ‘gins to trim his boat, 
Smiling to see so many men of note 
That must be passed. He craves his fare; reply 
Full soon was made—Poets had no money. 
For Wisdom, Temperance, Thrift, in woeful plight, 
Were laid behind, and were quite out of sight. 
But Riot, used to ride, now without boot 
Ran by the coffin naked and a-foot. 
Charon will give no passage—whereupon 
The Water Poet makes an oration. 

“Charon, O Charon, thou from whom we know 
The art of navigation—how to row, 
To steer, restem, to calk, to stop a leak, 
How to avoid, or how a billow break. 
I am thy scholar, tutored through and through 
And rowed a water boat to Quinborough." 
Many a fare have I translated o’er, 
And never stood to bargain with the poor. 
These are good fellows, and a jovial pack 
That have spent all their means in smoke and sack, 
And therefore little thought to pay more dear 
For water after death than for small beer. 
Had thy sad flood been nectar, or divine 
Nepenthe, or some such celestial wine, 
I’d pawn my life that each man would have brought, 
Reserved for that same use, his grand-dam’s groat. 
And by their thrift on earth have heaped more store 
Of wealth on high than all thou ferriest o’er. 
These men thy praises sing, thy fame they tell, 


4 John Taylor’s own account of the voyage from London to Queenborough 
in a brown paper boat, with two stock-fish tied to canes for oars, may be found 
in In Praise of Hemp Seed. Hemming alludes further on to Taylor’s habit of 
distributing prospectuses of his journeys in the attempt to raise money to 
defray expenses. 
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Which makes the usurer bring his coin to Hell. 
Shall I row with my load over the ferry, 

Was made by these in malaga and sherry. 

The learned song in honor of the boatman 

Was meant by thee, and I'll give thee a groat, man. 
And will you stand with these, why these, and they 
Which in their life-time never used to pay? 

For such poor trifles custom none should break—” 
“Nor will I mine; ’twill make my boat to leak. 

If they want coin,” quoth Charon, “let them go 
And write an entertainment or a‘show.” 

With that he pushed them by, for here he saw 
Three or four meager fellows, thin and raw, 

With envy not with study, and they came 

With orphans’ goods new gulled at Amsterdam. 
To these, though they seemed poor, the poets went, 
And to their worships pamphlets did present, 

Of pretty begging lines, but they will none 

But what were made by Hopkins or Tom Stone. 
They quaked at Jonson, as by him they pass, 
Because of Tribulation Wholesome and Ananias. 
But Middleton they seem much to adore 

For’s learned exercise ’gainst Gondomar. 

To whom they thus, “Pray can you edify 

Our understandings in this mystery?” 

With tears the story he began, whilest they 
Pricked up their ears, and did begin to pray. 

The sad tale ended, nosing out, “Profane,” 
Straight for the finger wished the man were slain. 
Such was their charity, ’cause his sarcenet hood 
So vilely wrote against the Brotherhood. 

And which was worse, that lately he did pen 

Vile things for pygmies ’gainst the Sons of Men.” 
The righteous man, and the regenerate, 

Being laughed to scorn there by the reprobate. 
“Brother, say on, you spur your zeal to show, 

To check at these things which the learned know. 
These are but scars, the wound doth deeper lie; 
Who knows but he writes to a monastery? 

And these whom we call players may in time 
Luther abuse, and fence for Bellermine. 

The Pope has juggling tricks, and can use sleights 
To convert players into Jesuits. 

The metamorphoses we see, no other 


The piece referred to here is Randolph’s Muses Looking-Glass, which had 
been acted in both Cambridge and London. No details of the performances in 
either place are available. 
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Than when a cobbler turns a preaching brother. 
The Catholic skulls of Spain and Italy 

Work all by undermining villainy. 

I grant their show is fair, but this you know— 
A Papist tutor makes his pupil so.” 

The finger, waxing angry at this point, 
Fain would have spoke, but it was out of joint. 
The Puritains are past, the poets stayed, 

Who for a better tide and hour prayed. 
The Muses mourn, Minerva, full of ire, 
Set half a dozen libraries on fire. 
Such was the sight that it did seem to be 
A Doomsday, only framed for poetry. 
Much of Ben Jonson in her rage did fry, 
Whilest he deemed Vulcan for his enemy; 
And many learned pates as well as he 
Were sadly martyred for this infamy. 
And it was thought had not great Maya’s son, 
The winged Mercury, to Jove’s coast run, 
And promised present aid, all poetry had been 
Forever blasted and accounted sin. 
But Hermes brought, which he did late purloin, 
A box of quicksilver, the poets’ coin— 
An active cash, which now is theirs, anon 
The vintner’s joy, and Presto! it is gone. 
This they gave Charon, thus their credits save, 
And being ferried o’er abused the knave. 

Rabelais, Tasso, Boccas, Anacreon, 

Vergil and Horace, smooth-tongued Claudian, 
Seneca, Plautus, Terence, and the rest 

Salute the finger and applaud the jest. 

Pluto and Ceres’ daughter absent were, 

And little for the finger did they care. 

For which the poets swore that they should be 
A fertile couple in sterility. 

Old Chaucer welcomes them unto the green, 
And Spenser brings them to the Faery Queen. 
The finger they present, and she in grace 
Transforms it to a May-pole, where now trace, 
Her skipping servants, and doth nightly sing, 
And dance about the same a fairy ring. 


FINIS 





Joun J. Parry 
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FURTHER INFLUENCES UPON IBSEN’S PEER GYNT 


IV. Schack’s Phantasterne 


Schack’s remarkable pathological study of the romantic 
imagination (1857) was brought into connection with Ibsen’s 
poem directly after the latter’s appearance by Brandes,! who 
characterized the relation so accurately that it would seem 
superfluous to expand the brevity of his verdict. What his 
thorough knowledge of Danish literature and his clear insight 
into literary origins immediately revealed has since been 
accessible to Ibsen-interpreters and may be found, for example, 
in Woerner’s book.? In these works it is however, the general 
fact rather than the specific details that have been given and 
it remains very much a question whether the full significance of 
the relation has been adequately impressed upon the Ibsen 
reader or even the Ibsen scholar. 

J. Paulsen* bears witness to Ibsen’s admiration for Schack’s 
novel and his familiarity with it even to the ability to relate 
episodes from it, while Ibsen himself referred to it in a book- 
review published in a newspaper in 1860.4 What has impressed 
Brandes and others particularly is that Peer Gynt’s funda- 
mental characteristic of withdrawing from the world of reality 
to a world of fancy and so appearing a dreamer and coward 
rather than a man of strength of character is exactly what is 
treated by Schack as a morbid tendency, which once acquired, 
if not combated with the greatest energy and persistence, leads 
inevitably to insanity. 

In noting further details which the work may have suggested 
to Ibsen I shall cite from the pages of the third edition of Phan- 
tasterne published in Copenhagen in 1899. 

3f. The dreamers make of themselves heroes in their 
imaginary adventures as Peer does of himself in his. 

5 ff. The narrator imagines himself (cf. also 205 f.) king of 
Denmark in the time of Napoleon, who is referred to as 


' Samlede Skrifter, I11, 270 (1867). 

2 Henrik Ibsen, 1, 258 f. 1900; 2nd ed., 265 f. 1912; cf. also V. Vedel, article 
on Schack in Salmonsen’s Konversationsleksikon, 1904 and Chr. Collin, Bj. 
Bjérnson, U1, 314, 1907. 

3 Mine erindringer, I, 180, 1900; II, 133, 1901. 
* Samlede verker, X, 451. 
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“‘Kejser.”” Among the aspirations of his companion Christian 
(who has taken over the réle) for a greater Denmark England 
is mentioned, though as evidently hopelessly unattainable, 
being an island with great sea-power; compare also (10 ff.) 
the narrator’s entrance into Copenhagen as “‘Kejser” of the 
Baltic and the homage paid him. Peer in the first act imagines 
himself king and ‘“‘Kejser’’; as such he rides aloft over the sea 
to receive the homage of England. 

17. The Greeks and the Turks; compare Peer Gynt, 4th act. 

26 ff. Asia and Africa, the reading of Aladdin; compare 
Peer’s travels in the fourth act and the influence of Oehlen- 
schliger’s Aladdin upon Peer Gynt. 

27. “Skal vi saa langt?” “Ja, endnu lenger, maaskee!’’ 
Peer Gynt, close of third act: “Sa langt!”’ “Og lenger endda.” 

33. In the imaginary oriental wanderings Christian takes 
notes in his notebook. Peer in Egypt (4th act) takes notes. 
Troy (‘‘Troja”) is mentioned in both. 

34. “Oldforskeren”; Peer Gynt in fifth act reminiscing: 
“Oldtidsgranskeren.”’ 

35. “Prophetens Grav”; compare Peer’s masquerade as 
“Profet.” 

37. “Sproggransker’’; compare Peer’s notes upon Begriffen- 
feldt’s language in fourth act. The division of the three fields 
of investigation in Africa: linguistics, natural sciences and 
archaeology among the three “‘Phantaster” had apparently 
suggested to Ibsen the combination of the three in Peer’s 
scholarly program. 

67. Goethe is quoted, with an ironical suggestion that it was 
the fashion to do so (“at jeg skal vise, at jeg ogsaa kan citere 
Goethe’’) as Ibsen has Peer cite him in an off-hand way as an 
“esteemed author.” 

73. Faust and Gretchen are expressly referred to and again 
in the same humorous vein, it being also from Faust that Peer 
quotes. 

107. Refuge from unpleasant reality is taken in ““Phantasi.” 
Peer’s mother had brought him up on this theory, and he sub- 
sequently makes use of it for himself and eases his mother’s last 
hours by it. 

108 (cf. 4). The “Phantast” develops by “Phantasier” as 
other persons by actions and events. This thesis is fairly well 
illustrated by Peer Gynt’s whole career. 
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189. The narrator imagining himself in the devil’s réle had 
exulted in having “‘bortsnappet den fede Steg” (cf. 184) from 
God himself. Ibsen in the fifth act of Peer Gynt has the devil 
(“den Magre’’) use the same expression. About to leave Peer 
he explains: “jeg skal hente en s#eg, som jeg haber blir fed.” 

189 f. ““Guds Register’’; Peer in fifth act is obliged to seek 
his ““Synderegister.”” With the help of the “Synderegister’’ Peer 
hopes to escape the fate threatened him at the hands of the 
button-moulder. The “‘Phantast” is repeating the stanza of 
a hymn in the hope of escaping death and the devil. The 
stanza refers to the reckoning up of his life’s account. 

193. The narrator had from childhood felt that he would 
sometime by an unexpected event be called to a great career. 
Peer Gynt in his youthful years assures his mother he is born 
to something great. 

197. The narrator at the crisis of his ailment contemplates 
the approach of insanity, as his friend Christian, the leader and 
original suggestor of the romantic debauches, later actually 
lands in the insane asylum (297). The crowning of Peer Gynt 
at the close of the fourth act as “‘Kejser” in the Cairo insane 
asylum probably owes its first suggestion to Schack’s work, as 
I have noted before.® 

198. “Phantasi” as a lie (“Légn’’). At the very start of 
Ibsen’s play mother Ase accuses Peer of lying, he being engaged 
in narrating an imaginary adventure. 

206. The narrator realizes that he is becoming insane, 
declaring that he has to get out of his own skin (“‘gaae ud af mit 
eget Skind’’) in order to get into it again, that he has to lie 
doubly in order to get back to the truth (He has imagined 
himself as himself in order to escape from his trouble and get 
back at work). This undoubtedly stands in relation to and 
helps explain, so far as it is susceptible of explanation, the 
insane Begriffenfeldt’s declaration with reference to absolute 
reason, that it is not dead, but that it has gone out of itself, 
out of its skin (“Han er gdet fra sig selv. Af sit skind er han 
gaet”’), which involves a whole revolution and reversal of intel- 
lectual values, with Peer Gynt as “Kejser. 

207. The narrator finds help neither with God nor in himself 
and decides to resort to the devil. Peer in fifth act finding 
himself without hope of heaven tries to qualify for hell. 


5 Journ. Engl. and Germ. Philol., XIII, 243, 1914. 
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211. The narrator, despairing of himself, God and the devil, 
decides to hang himself, but lacks the courage. Peer in fourth 
act advises the insane fellah to hang himself and is dismayed 
and incredulous when he actually proceeds to do so. 

225 f. The night watchman remarks of his wife that she is 
so bad that the only possibility of improvement would be a 
complete recreation—body and soul. This impresses the 
narrator as pretty much his own need also. It is not essentially 
different from the program of the button-moulder with respect 
to Peer. 

227. Work as the sole means of salvation, not plans, etc.; 
this corresponds in essence with Ibsen’s idea of going straight 
through, not round about as Peer does. 

228. “Lysets Engel”; Peer in fifth act, “Lysets bud.” 

229 ff. Repentance (“Anger’’) appears as a hindrance to 
work and salvation, and accordingly as in part an inspiration 
of the devil. This helps explain an episode of Ibsen’s poem 
that has caused difficulty to the commentator, viz., that in the 
fifth act of the yarn-balls, the withered leaves, etc. These 
represent exactly the work, or attempted work, of penitence in 
Peer’s mind and Peer comes to exactly the same conclusion as 
the ““Phantast” of Schack—that it is best to rum away, as one’s 
own sins are heavy enough without bearing those of the devil 
(“Fandens synder”’) in addition. Already in the third act after 
the encounter with the green-clad woman and her son Peer 
moralizes in similar tone upon repentance and avoids it. Recog- 
nition of the parallelism will of course not blind one to the fact 
that the reaction of the ““Phantast” is one of practical common 
sense, while that of Peer is one of cowardice. Ibsen is, however, 
making it clear that Peer can not be saved by penitence. 

232. “Han led og stred og Seier vandt” applied to persons 
who have recently died is compared by the narrator with his 
own case. This is in substance the text of the funeral sermon 
in Peer Gynt over the peasant who had mutilated himself to 
escape military service; Peer also compares with his own case. 

263. Mention of photography (‘‘Daguerreotypien’”’) as a 
new invention; Ibsen has the devil (“den Magre”) in Act 5 
make use of the new discovery of photography (“i Paris’) as a 
means of ins ruction to Peer with reference to the development 
of character. 
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263. America appears in Schack’s work in connection with 
an American invention for weaving negroes’ hair into a good 
fabric. We learn in Ibsen’s fourth act that Peer had been in 
America dealing in negro slaves. 

285. Allusion is made to the fondness of Thomas, the skep- 
tic among the “Phantaster,”’ for “det Reelle.’’ In Ibsen’s work 
it is Master Cotton as representative of England who speaks 
for ‘det reelle.” 

295. The princess Blanca in her romantic days had cut out 
of a book of fairytales a merman (“Havmand’’) with a gold 
crown, put him in a pasteboard palace and sunk it in the little 
lake. Peer in the third act imagines a mermaid (““Havfrue’’) 
as the most essential ornament of his castle (He is building a 
hut in the woods). 

298. Christian, the chief of the “‘Phantaster,’’ upon becom- 
ing an inmate of the insane asylum associates mostly with a 
small inmate, described as a “s¢rgelig Skikkelse,’”” who resembles 
a monkey. The fact that he is kept constantly climbing trees 
to play Zacchaeus for Christian helps in the latter suggestion. 
With him is to be compared Huhu (“‘m¢grk skikkelse”) in the 
Cairo insane asylum of Peer Gynt and his championship of the 
orang-utang language. 

The above comparison shows clearly enough that Ibsen 
was favorably affected by Schack’s work and that its influence 
was such that he wrote essentially in its spirit. The difference 
is, as has already been observed (Brandes, /oc. cit.), that what 
Schack treated as a disease Ibsen treated as a sin. There is 
then a more personal attitude of indignation in Ibsen’s case, the 
fire of an intense enthusiasm, which is absolutely lacking in the 
other work. The relation is however much more vital than has 
been adequately appreciated. Ibsen in his life work passed 
through all the chief literary movements of the nineteenth 
century (including the close of the eighteenth). Of the transi- 
tions the most abrupt and at the same time the most important 
is that from the romantic in its various directions to modern 
realism, which Ibsen first approached in his poetic philosophic 
dramas. In this approach the two literary influences of greatest 
moment, so far as can be seen at present, were Schack and 
Heiberg. Schack’s influence was in the negative direction; he 
helped Ibsen to see that romanticism belonged to the past, that 
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it had no longer a part in the world of productive reality. It 
is possible, and indeed probable, that it was not solely or even 
primarily Schack that led Ibsen to this conviction, but in 
Schack’s work Ibsen at any rate found a means of approach to 
the destruction of romanticism within himself and in his poetic 
production that appealed strongly to him and proved a very 
real help in a difficult, not to say critical process. If Schack’s 
influence was in so far destructive, Heiberg’s was on the con- 
trary constructive. In Heiberg Ibsen not only found, as we 
have shown before, the model for an incisive satire of the philis- 
tine aspects of contemporary life, but he also set about realizing 
the aesthetic theory illustrated and preached by Heiberg, that 
the philosophical poetic drama is the highest form of literature.*® 
A. LE Roy ANDREWS 
Cornell University ‘ 


* Heiberg, Prosaiske Skrifter, I, 485 ff. (1835 and 1861). 














REVIEWS AND NOTES 


THE HEROIC LEGENDS OF DENMARK. By Axel Olrik. 
Translated from the Danish by Lee M. Hollander, N. Y. 
1919. Pp. XVI+530. (The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. Monograph Series, Vol. IV.) 


Axel Olrik’s Danmarks Heltedigining was widely reviewed 
in leading philological and literary journals at the time of its 
appearance.' The work is also well-known among specialists in 
this country. The task of the reviewer of the translation, then, 
will be especially to indicate wherein the author has for this 
edition revised his original views and altered his presentation; 
secondly to determine whether the translation is an adequate 
and satisfactory rendering of Olrik’s work. I shall turn first to 
the former, and it will be well to deal somewhat fully with that. 
During the thirteen years that Olrik lived since Vol. I of his 
magnum opus was published he has continuously been engaged 
in further investigation into the heroic literature of Denmark 
and the domain of Scandinavian folklore. Much of the results 
of these investigations was embodied in the continuations 
(Vols. II-III) of his Heltedigtning. But naturally they now and 
then reflected new light back upon the problems dealt with in 
the first volume of those studies;* and there have been some 
investigations by other scholars. An examination of the 
present volume shows that there have been made certain impor- 
tant modifications and some minor ones. I now indicate these. 

Chapter I (pp. 12-65), ‘Denmark During the Migration of 
Nations,” has received a much fuller treatment. See below. 

Chapters II-III, ‘““‘The Biarkamal,” pp. 66-216, remain the 
same. 

Chapter IV, pp. 217-260, “‘Legends of Hrolf’s Warriors,” has 
received a few additions. Thus in the story about the bone- 
throwing at the marriage of Agnar and Hrut, Hrolf’s sister, 
Olrik contented himself with discussing the brief form in Saxo 
and the Icelandic elaboration of the Biarki and Hialti episode. 
He now also shows that the episode refers to an old custom 
deeply rooted in Scandinavia, as evidenced in the old laws, in 
Faroese ballads, and in some of the sagas (pp. 219-220). It was 
a form of sport in the hall of the Danish kings during the Viking 
Age, by which the agile warrior showed his skill and the despised 


! Vol. I was published in 1903, Vol. II in 1910, Vol. III in 1915. Vol. I, of 
which this is a translation, was reviewed by Karl Mortensen in Nordisk Tidskrift, 
1903, pp. 410-414; by E. Mogk in Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerkunde, XIV, 250-252; 
by L. Pineau, Revue Critique, LVI, 487; by W. Ranisch in Arkiv fir nordisk 
Filologi, XX1, 276-280, and by A. Heusler in Amszeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, 
XXX, 26-36. 

* Entitled: Rolf Krake og den aldre Skjoldungerekke. 
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or the degraded one was the butt of the fun. In the story of 
Bjarki and Hjalti many motifs have been combined; and it. is 
the weakest warrior that suffers the ill-treatment; the strong 
warrior appears as the protector of the despised one. The story 
of the bear-hunt is similarly more completely interpreted by 
evidence, this time, from Norwegian and Swedish customs 
(p. 224). These are the additions. (There is a minor omission, 
of the last §, p. 133, of the original, regarding a possible double 
method of taking oath.) 

Chapter V, pp. 261-323, “Legends Concerning the Race of 
Halfdan,” remains essentially the same. On p. 268 is added the 
fairy-tale parallel? to the Icelandic description of the Queen 
Oluf episode. Further under ‘The Childhood of Helgi and 
Hroar’’ North of England legends‘ as the prototype of the 
Hroar-Helgi story are discussed. 

Chapter VI, pp. 324-347, “‘The Royal Residence at Leire.”’ 
The author calls in also possible archeological evidence on the 
problem of the location of Leire castle, pp. 342-346 (also on 
graves of the Gold Period, p. 339). 

Chapter VII, pp. 348-380, “Hrolf’s Berserkers,’’ remains 
essentially the same. However to the story about how Hrolf 
and his warriors leap over the fire (an adventure at Athil’s 
Court in Sweden) he adds information from Olaus Magnus of an 
ordeal by fire practised by Swedish courtiers; of it, however, 
Olrik regards the Hrolf episode as but a fleeting reminiscence, 
not a record from personal knowledge. On p. 374 he adds some 
evidence of traces of the Biarki legend from Northern England. 

Chapter VIII, pp. 381-445, “‘Scyld.” Here the discussion 
under “‘Scyld and Sceaf,”’ pp. 396-400, has been rewritten into 
the form of a résumé of the fuller treatment in the Danish 
original (to which the translation refers), chapters 37-38 of 
Vol. I and chapter 38 of Vol. II. In the original Olrik deals 
somewhat fully with the legend about Sceaf, the sheaf of grain 
and the journey by ship. The central question was whether 
the legend originally attached itself to Scyld or Sceaf. He 
noted the confusion in the sources: Widsith, Beowulf, Athel- 
weards’ Chronicle, and William of Malmesbury, and the opposing 
views among scholars today whether Scyld or Sceaf is to be 
regarded as the real progenitor in the genealogical legend. With 
Herman Miller he held that to Scyld rightly belongs that posi- 
tion, the epithet Sce4fing meant from the first only something 
like “the of the Sheaf’”’ or “son of the sheaf’; and by a mis- 
understanding the word was among the Anglo-Saxons taken to 
mean “Son of Scedf.”’ Olrik then separated the legend into 
two: Sceaf belongs to a well-known type of legend with the 

* Modern Icelandic and Faroese. 


‘Published by O. L. Olson in Publications of the Society for the Adoance- 
ment of Scandinavian Study, II1, 1916, pp. 68-81. 
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foundling-motif with name defining elements. The original 
Scyld legend resolves itself into the myth about the hero-child 
who comes from the unknown supernatural world with royal 
ship, weapons and treasures, and who upon his death returns 
there, as a warlike semi-divine founder of the warlike royal race. 
In Vol. II, ch. 38, under “Stamfader og Kornvette,’’ the progeni- 
tor legend and grain-myths are dealt with fully, partly in 
refutation of Chadwick’s opposite interpretation, accepted by 
Neckel. The summary in the translation emphasizes Scedf’s 
appearance without any connection with the Scyldings; his 
prescriptive right to the Sheaf on the ship; that Sceaf from the 
oldest times was assumed to be the progenitor of one or more 
tribes on the Baltic or the North Sea; the legend of the progenitor 
arriving on a ship is known among a number of peoples inhabit- 
ing the coasts of the North Sea as well as among the Danes, and 
to have attached itseif to various names according to the neces- 
sity of the case; Scyld had his place in the poems celebrating the 
greatness of the Scyldings composed in the migration period 
and the name may be older. It is however noted, p. 399, that 
in the old cult-rite practiced among the people along the Thames 
the sheaf (sce4f) was placed on a shield (scyld) to float down 
with the stream. And Olrik grants the possibility that the 
divinity symbolized might become designated either Scedf for 
Scyle—probably the former, for the sheaf represented the person 
sailing and the shield only his ship. But this is not the real 
problem. Only with Scyld’s appearance in his ship, introducing 
the glorious age of the Scyldings, a conception which, on the 
whole, is maintained in Beowulf, does the significance of the 
legend for Danish heroic poetry begin. 

Chapter IX, pp. 446-476, “‘The Peace of King Frothi,” is a 
summary of chapters 45-50 of the original. The Grottasengr is 
presented in its entirety in stanza form. 

Chapter X, pp. 477-483, ““The Older Line of the Scyldings,” 
remains as in the original. Similarly the Conclusion, pp. 484- 
507, except that its pages 336-343, ““Forskningens Standpunkt”’ 
are omitted. 

We return then to Chapter I. Under “Danish Kings in 
Anglo-Saxon Poems” the change from a discussion in order of 
sources to a discussion under names and families and events 
(Scyld and the Scylding family, Ingeld’s marriage, the fighting 
in the hall Heorot, the Hrothulf episode, the King’s son Heoro- 
weard, Kings not belonging to the Scyldings) is much better and 
clearer. Among the sources is added Alcuin’s testimony regard- 
ing an OE. lay about King Ingeld. New material is added also 
otherwise. I can do best by indicating Olrik’s views as now 
expressed: The similarities in the persons and the events of 
Beowulf and Scandinavian tradition prove with absolute cer- 
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tainty that the poet of Beowulf did not himself invent these 
persons and these events. The introductory lines do not accord 
well with the epic, as it now stands; they belonged to some lay 
that really treated of the Danish warrior Kings. In regard to 
Ingeld’s marriage the breaking out of the old feud and the fight 
in the hall Heorot in Widsith and in Beowulf 81-85 the conclu- 
sion is that the three are accounts of the,same event of the 
Heathobard wars with some variations in emphasis; they are 
variations of a single, tragically inspired episode of the Heatho- 
bard feud. Throughout, then, in the events themselves and in 
the character of the personages the English tradition shows a 
remarkably detailed picture of the Danish realm and its royal 
race, as well as of the events that took place in the heroic period, 
i.e., in the period of the Migrations of the Nations (p. 23). 
There is added at this point a new investigation regarding the 
extent of the Danish realm, without arriving at any difficult 
answer; there is present merely a vague idea of its great extent. 
In regard to the facts of the reign of the Halfdan dynasty and 
accounts about the family of the Scyldings they do not point 
to connected history information, but are based on lays with 
circumscribed action (as Ingeld’s marriage, Hrothgar’s and his 
son’s relations to Hrothulf, and the relation of Hrothulf to 
Heoroweard). 

Olrik presents now a much fuller account of the Danes about 
the year 500 than in the original. It is an effort to draw a 
complete picture of the time from the evidences of archeology 
(pp. 35-41). The exceedingly valuable contribution “The 
Naming-Custom of the Migration Period” is left as in the 
original. It would seem here that continued investigations in 
this general field of Old Germanic Scandinavian name-giving 
should have been taken account of in the translation. I cannot 
myself quite subscribe to the author’s view that the application 
of the principle of alliteration is sharply limited in time, a point 
which space forbids taking up in this place. The discussion of 
name-giving closes by an emphasis upon the necessity of also 
lexicological study of the individual names as tests of the 
trustworthiness of Beowulf. Inthe following much elaborated 
section on “The Scylding Feud’ the unhistoric characters 
Hunferth (=Unferth<Unfrid), “Unpiece, Disturber of the 
Peace’’) and Wealtheow are conclusively shown. 

Regarding the translation I may say that Dr. Hollander has 
in the main given us an eminently satisfactory rendering of Ol- 
rik’s great work. It has not been an easy piece of work to do and 
we have no right to demand perfection in such a case; but he has 
done scholarship a great service by his share in the labor of plac- 
ing before a larger English public such an important work. The 

5 I may refer to my article on “‘Alliteration and Variation in Early Germanic 
Name-Giving,” M. L. N., XXXII, pp. 7-17. 
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translation is almost always correct as regards meaning. Such 
a case as the following is very rare: It is noteworthy to observe 
how frequently a start is made, as it were, in the very oldest 
poems of our race, to compose a Biarkamal for: Det er merkeligt 
at se, hvor ofte man finder ligesom tilldb til Bjarkemdl i vor folke- 
stammes e@ldste kvad. I may, perhaps, be permitted to note a few 
cases of inexactness citing the original first. 

P. 67. Her har vi altsaa et navn med den for Halfdan-slegten 
ejendommelige begyndelse med H. Transl: We would, then, have 
another name beginning with H, which is the uniform character- 
istic of the line of Halfdan (p. 144). 

P. 229. Denne mishandling som vor tid vil ekles ved, minder 
om vilde folkeslags ealdgamle straffemaader, peculiarly rendered by: 
However repellant to us, this maltreatment reminds one of the 
ancient modes of punishment among wild tribes. 

P. 24. Betydningen af denne nye navneskik er dbenbar nok; 
den udspringer fra et poetisk hensyn. Transl: The purpose of 
this new custom of naming is apparent enough. It is due to 
poetic exigencies. (Betydningen, ‘The significance’).® 

In a number of cases a too close adherence to the phraseol- 
ogy or word-combination of the original results in inexact or 
un-English constructions, as P. 139: Nevertheless the poet is 
for no moment in doubt about his hero’s limitations (Dog er 
digteren intet djeblik, etc.); P. 145, taken from some older lay 
(lant fra et eller andet aldre kvad); P. 148, Considering that she is 
given only passing mention in the Biarkemal the thought 
suggests itself that she was no real person, but another Skuld— 
one of the norns or Valkyrias—was meant, and that Hiarvarth’s 
descent on Leire was made at Skuldar Radi, ‘‘by decree of the 
Fates (Ndr man leser, hvor flygtig hun omtales i Biarkemdl, ligger 
den tanke ellers ikke fjarn, at hun egentlig intet virkeligt menneske 
var, men at det var Skuld som en af nornerne eller valkyrierne, sé at 
Hjarvards overfald skede “‘at Skuldar rédi,” efter skebnemgens 
bestemmelse); P. 184, The fragments are easiest to recognize 
in the prose version (Brudstykkerne kan bedst genkendes, etc.); 
P. 72, In a more superficial way, also (Ogsd pd en anden mere 
ydre made); The castle is fired (Borgen blir tendt i brand).? 

The sentence beginning with a present participle is some- 
times heavy as compared with the smooth original; so p. 145: 
Going back to the oldest traditions as found in the English epics, 
the explanation is simple enough (is this English)? The original 
reads Flytter vi det imidlertid over til den a@ldre sagnverden, er 
forstaaelsen af det simpelt nok. On pp. 274-5 three successive 


* Other cases, Translation p. 143, The figure, etc.; p. 226, The stories, etc.; 
p. 435, As our, etc.; p. 448, line 6; p. 193, If one should, etc.: p. 77, scanning the 
English epics (Séger man til de engelske kad ). 

7P. 164, Rather say “Thus sings Wiglaf,” than “Thus chants Wiglaf.” 
Why use the ‘long extinct “leman” for frille, p. 228 and elsewhere? 
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paragraphs begin with this construction. Cp. also p. 178, 259, 
and elsewhere. 

Sometimes when there is no change in stylistic level in the 
original, the translation, by a commonplace, drops to a lower 
level. This is perhaps not a very serious matter, but personally 
I should have preferred a different word in some cases. I note 
p.70, “hodgepodge” for virvar (mixture), p. 151, “hit upon” for 
fandt; p. 301 it is not difficult ‘to make out’ the legendary motifs 
for gennemskue (rather ‘penetrate,’ ‘discover,’ or simply ‘see’), p. 
373. This whole long story about Bodvar for Dette lange Bodvar- 
@ventyr. 

There is considerable inconsistency in the use of the words 
Norn, Norse, Northern, Scandinavian, Norwegian, etc. The 
translator’s preface informs us that the word Norn (Old Norse 
Norren) has been used instead of “‘the clumsy Old West Scan- 
dinavian”’ in deference to the express wish of the author (XIV), 
and that: “It is used in contradistinction, on the one hand, to 
the more general Old Norse, Northern, Scandinavian, and to Old 
Danish, Swedish, etc., on the other.”” We already here meet with 
a peculiar contradiction: Norn, which is from Old Norse (that 
is Old-Norwegian-Icelandic) norroen meaning West Scandina- 
vian (Norwegian and Icelandic), is to be used in contradistinc- 
tion “to the more general Old Norse, Northern Scandinavian, 
etc.” Thus the word Old Norse is used two ways in the two 
sentences: once in the specific sense it regularly has, and once 
in the more general meaning of Scandinavian.’”* The word 
Norn usually appears as defined in the preface; so p. 10, p. 
355, line 3, and elsewhere. ‘But it is also used for “‘norsk”’ in the 
original, i.e., for “Norwegian” (twice on p. 199): On the other 
hand the translator, according to general usage, writes “‘Old 
Norse”’ on p. 204, p. 356 etc. On p. 287 it is called “Old Norn” 
saga, l. 4 from the bottom (while on the same page again “Norn” 
is used for ‘‘norroen,”’ once, and for “‘norsk” once). Elsewhere 
the word “norsk” of the original is rendered correctly and 
clearly by “Norwegian,” as p. 372 (norsk folkvise, Norwegian 
ballad). There would seem to be no place for the name “‘Norse,”’ 
and when used, the general reader will understand by it the 
modern languages of Norway and Iceland; that he logically 
would do. ‘‘Norse’” occurs many times in the text, as p. 3 
where it seems to mean “Modern Scandinavian”; but on p. 189 
“Norse” translates “norreen,” which is evidently also the 
connotation of it in p. 229; however on p. 288 it translates 
“nordisk” similarly twice on p. 356. Again on p. 205 “north- 
ern” appears in this broadest sense, and elsewhere, by the side 


§ On this point of the use of Old Norse why not leave well enough alone: 
Old Danish, Old Swedish, Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic are all clear. Old 
Norse is a short name for Old West Scandinavian of Iceland and Norway com- 
bined, whose languages and literature are so closely related. 
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of “Scandinavian.” This is somewhat confusing, as will readily 
be seen: it could have been avoided by using consistently the 
word “Norn,” according to the wishes of the author, and 
eliminating the word “Norse.” 

While I have therefore thought it desirable to have attention 
called to what I feel are mistakes, I wish finally to say that in 
comparison with the very great achievement the translation as 
a whole represents, these are but minor matters after all. In 
the main the translation has been well done; the proof-reading 
has been done with great care, very few misprints appearing 
(Odinsjageren for Odinsjegeren in note p. 154 ettum—for 
ettum-, p. 165, incomplete quotation marks, p. 4 after arms*; 
pidreksaga, p. 426, note Danske Historisk tidskrift, p. 149; 
Oldn. Literatur Historie, p. 140 note; Oldn. lit. hist. p. 183, note; 
old Norn, p. 287; Nordsellandske, p. 319; Rietz, Svensk dialect 
lexicon, p. 319 (Svenskt Dialekt Lexikon); undersogelse, p. 333, 
note; on p. 513, Table, the correspondence to VIII, 3 in the 
original should be 37-38 and that to 4 should be 39; Add to the 
Index the names: East-Gétland, 37; Idunn, 434 note; Hergrims- 
bani, 4; HoltingaR, 44; Sigar, 23, note 13; Viglaf, 107. 

The book is clear in arrangement of contents, excellently 
printed, and in every way attractively gotten up. The Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Foundation is to be congratulated upon 
adding this last volume to its Monograph series. It is hoped 
that it may be widely read. 

GEoRGE T. Flom 
Urbana, Dec. 3, 1919 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FRIEDRICH HEBBEL. By 
T. M. Campbell, Boston, Richard Badger, 1919. 


In spite of the widely varying estimate of Hebbel as a poet, 
literary historians and critics are agreed upon that he is one of 
the important German dramatists of the nineteenth century. 
Accordingly Campbell indeed needs to offer no apology for 
presenting to the English-reading public an account of his life 
and works. Quite on the contrary, he has by his undertaking 
filled an important gap and rendered a real service to teachers 
and students of German literature. Campbell’s treatment of 
his subject is very satisfactory. There is ample evidence that he 
has made careful use of the extensive literature on Hebbel, but 
has preserved his independence of judgment, and formulated his 
own estimates. 

The impartial critic will find little occasion for disagreement. 
The essential features in the life and works of Hebbel are well 
brought out, and the very individual views of this author are set 
forth in a comprehensible manner. It is especially commend- 
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able that Campbell has avoided empty generalizations and 
rhetorical phrases. The simplicity and precision of his language 
enable the reader to form from the very beginning a clear con- 
ception, which individual study of Hebbel will confirm in most 
essentials. There is only this to be said that Campbell in a few 
instances has been too much disposed to find in the plays of 
Hebbel actually accomplished what the author, according to 
his own utterances, intended to achieve. But Campbell has 
fortunately not been carried away and totally blinded to all the 
shortcomings in the man and the poet by the panegyrics of the 
Hebbel worshippers. He has also chosen his illustrative mate- 
rial well. A striking instance is Ihering’s account of the visit 
which Hebbel paid him in Géttingen. Nothing could bring out 
any better the egotistic attitude and overbearing self-esteem of 
Hebbel. But this is only one of many instances where Campbell 
succeeds in impressing upon his readers by a few lines, and en- 
tirely without comment of his own, some important trait or 
fact in the character or life of Hebbel. 

Various critics have endeavored to discredit Hebbel as a 
poet by stamping him pre-eminently a philosophical thinker. 
Campbell prefers to oppose such views rather than to ignore 
them. But in his efforts to vindicate Hebbel as a poet, he is 
lead in a few instances to make a statement which seems not 
quite tenable, as for example on page twenty-seven. I agree 
with him that poems like Existence and Enlightenment “do not 
spring from reflection in the abstract sense,’ but I am of the 
opinion that “the emotional realization of the universal” is 
impossible. The universal we can grasp only by means of the 
intellect, but a certain concept once formed may well become 
the object of our emotions, without the intervention of the 
intellectual process at the time of a given experience. As far as 
Hebbel’s creative faculty is concerned, one may be in doubt if 
it ever was entirely divorced from reflection. But this perpetual 
presence of reflection in all his states of consciousness may well 
have made him oblivious to it, nay even to the possibility of any 
other mode of poetic production. Most readers, however, will 
reject with Campbell the views of Arno Scheunert, who desires 
every utterance of Hebbel interpreted in the light of his meta- 
physics, i.e., pantragically. The importance of Hebbel’s 
philosophical thought has in general been overestimated, 
though there may be many at the present time who regard his 
view of life as only too true. 

In his discussion of Genoveva, Campbell designates Sieg- 
fried’s mode of procedure upon being convinced of Genoveva’s 
infidelity as “‘an act that outrages our sensibilities in the highest 
degree.”” That in itself would not matter so much. The ques- 
tion is whether or not Hebbel was justified in introducing this 
feature in his play. It might be said in his defense that he 
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merely followed his source, and that Siegfried’s mode of action 
conforms to the code of knightly honor and the usage of his 
time. Moreover, any essential change which would leave the 
final outcome unaltered would have required the greatest skill, 
as a matter of fact, it seems that it could have been made only 
at the cost of probability. If we judge Siegfried by the stand- 
ards of his own age, his action is at least not improbable. 
Hebbel, influenced by the Draconian laws of the Dithmarsh 
peasantry, very likely saw in Siegfried’s conduct a commendable 
feature rather than a shortcoming. It remains, however, true 
that from the psychologic point of view Siegfried’s decision must 
be regarded as resulting not from any stern adherence to some 
principle of honor or judicial custom, but from a certain moral 
cowardice. To spare himself grief and torment, he shuns his 
duty to sit in judgment over Genoveva in his own person. To 
be sure, in the last analysis, the exigencies of the play made his 
course of action necessary—and of Hebbel we should expect 
least of all that he should spare the sensibilities of his readers. 

One readily agrees with Campbell that Mary Magdalene 
is not a well chosen title for the play in question, since the chief 
character really has nothing in common with the biblical Mary 
Magdalene. But Clara, which Campbell favors, would have 
been worse, it seems to me, since it is too colorless. In master 
Anton’s make-up, pride is the trait which cannot be given too 
much emphasis. He is too conscious of his own righteousness, 
and at the same time he puts the chief stress on external appear- 
ances. Accordingly he depreciates the self-sacrifice of his 
daughter, saying: “Sie hat mir nichts erspart—man hat’s 
gesehen!” His self-righteous pride and narrowness led him to 
insult the bailiff by treating him as a social outcast, an act that 
later becomes an important dynamic factor in the development 
of the dramatic action. Characteristic of Anton’s type is also 
his mania for justice at any cost. Fiat justitia et pereat mundus, 
he believes with Michael Kohlhaas. But there is no fault to be 
found with Campbell’s appraisal of Anton; he is, however, 
slightly in error when he states: ‘‘Leonhard’s good intentions 
are not shattered, though shaken by the discovery that Clara’s 
father has given away her dowry to save an old friend.” Such is 
hardly the case. Leonhard must put up with it for the time 
being, since he does not dare to offend public opinion by retract- 
ing his suit without an “honorable” cause. This is made clear 
by his comment upon the death of Clara’s mother, or rather 
upon the accusation against her son: “‘Schrecklich! Aber gut 
fiir mich!” He sees at the instance that the occurence furnishes 
him the loophole by which he can make his escape without bring- 
ing upon himself any odium in the eyes of the people, and 
resolves at once to break off the engagement. 
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Though a Vienna audience of Hebbel’s own time found the 
motives of Clara insufficient, the play is in its totality more 
convincing than Herod and Mariamne. The causes of Mari- 
amne’s tragic fate as recorded by Josephus are fully manifest 
and easily comprehensible. Hebbel, however, set himself indeed 
a difficult task when he undertook to represent Mariamne as still 
faithful and unfaltering in her love for Herod after the treacher- 
ous death of her brother, and yet make the tragic end of Mari- 
amne appear in the light of the inevitable. To accomplish 
this, he completely transformed the character of Mariamne, but 
not in an all together convincing manner. As Campbell 
observes, in the crucial scene “‘there are moments when a single 
impulsive outburst of love on the part of either (Herod or 
Mariamne) would at once clear up every misunderstanding, 
which is preserved only by the insistence of each on a particular 
point.” This insistence is more readily understood on the part 
of Herod, steeped in suspicion as he is; in Mariamne it seems 
less natural and convincing. Herod begs for a word of assurance 
where at first he has hoped for a solemn oath, but Mariamne 
replies severely logical: 

“Und leistete ich den (Schwur), was biirgte dir, 
Dass ich ihn hielte? Immer nur ich selbst, 

Mein Wesen, wie Du’s kennst. D’rum denke ich, 
Du fiangst, da Du mit Hoffnung und Vertrau’n 


Doch enden musst, sogleich mit beiden an! 
Geh! Geh! Ich kann nicht anders! Heut’ noch nicht!’’ 


She not only requires that Herod should know and fathom 
her innermost being but he must also be convinced that Mari- 
amne is as constant and unchangeable as God himself. Accord- 
ing to Mariamne’s reasoning, any promise, pledge or covenant 
would be superfluous—or worthless. But our own age, though 
nineteen centuries have elapsed since the days of Herod, has 
evidently not yet recognized this truth, in spite of the supposed 
advance in the valuation of the individual. Mariamne dis- 
dains to dispel the doubt cast upon her, out of sheer self-respect, 
because she considers it beneath her dignity to offer an explana- 
tion. Such a character is possible, but will be liable in all ages 
to being misjudged. Mariamne’s self-esteem really comes 
dangerously near being inordinate pride, and her self-restraint 
would seem impossible if her love for Herod were more than a 
sort of intellectual passion, coupled with a lofty sense of what 
she owes to herself. It is not in the least strange that Herod 
should not fully comprehend this disdainful pride, for in spite of 
his determination to have and to hold at any price, he is appar- 
ently not lacking in a certain humility in his attitude toward 
Mariamne, of whom he says: 


“Tch bin ihr so viel schuldig, dass sie mir 
Nichts schuldig werden kann, und fihl’ es tief.” 
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Hebbel has spared no pains to convince us that Mariamne’s 
humanity has been grievously injured. He even sought to 
re-enforce his position by the protest of Soemus against the 
commission given him by Herod, Mariamne finds: 


“Du bist, wie ich, in Deinem Heiligsten 
Gekrinkt, wie ich, zum Ding herabgesetzt.”’ 


Soemus himself confesses that Herod in him 
“Den Mann zu ehren wusste und den Menschen.” 


But he places a certain emphasis upon the practical aspect of 
the matter. Herod gave him an order which, if executed, must 
entail the destruction of Soemus himself. It is an order 
“durch den er mich 

Herzlos, wie Dich, dem sichern Tode weihte, 

Durch den er mich der Rache Deines Volks, 

Dem Zorn der Rémer und der eignen Tiicke 

Preisgab, wie Dich der Spitze meines Schwerts. 

Da hatt’ ich den Beweis, was ich ihm galt!” 


The import of the following passage is virtually the same, 
although the ethical aspect is brought out, too. We have here 
the spectacle of a man who seeks to set forth the moral justifi- 
cation of a conduct determined upon for practical reasons. 
That the practical grounds are the most important to him seems 
indicated by the fact that he reiterates them. 

“So gross ist Keiner, dass er mich als Werkzeug 

Gebrauchen darf! Wer Dienste von mir fordert, 

Die mich, vollbracht und nicht vollbracht, wie’s kommt, 

Schmachvoll dem sichern Untergange weih’n, 

Der spricht mich los von jeder Pflicht, dem muss 

Ich zeigen, dass es zwischen K6nigen 

Und Sclaven eine Mittelstufe gibt, 

Und dass der Mann auf dieser steht!” 


Soemus’ indignation seems quite natural. In spite of his ser- 
vices and his friendship, Herod has given him a base commis- 
sion which endangers his personal safety. The old, tried war- 
rior would, of course, not object to sacrificing his life in a noble 
cause, but will not execute a base commission at the risk of his 
life. Mariamne, however, does not at all revolt because her life 
has twice been put in jeopardy, but only and solely because her 
spiritual self has been trampled in the dust. Campbell speaks 
of Mariamne’s struggle to check the gradual degradation of 
Herod. This statement can only refer to the inner conflicts of 
Mariamne. In her actual dealings with Herod, all her efforts 
are bent upon keeping him in the dark in regard to her true 
feelings and intentions, so that he may have an opportunity 
to prove his faith in her, and love for her—and thereby, accord- 
ing to the intentions of Hebbel, redeem himself in the only 
possible manner. One readily believes Mariamne’s repeated 
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asseverations that she would not survive Herod, and yet one 
doubts if love is the chief motive for her resolution, whether or 
not love really tempers her lofty pride. 

It is surely not to be regarded as a sin of omission that 
Campbell has not commented upon the extreme one-sidedness 
of some of the minor characters in this play. Here belongs 
especially Alexandra, who seems utterly incapable of experienc- 
ing any other emotions than hate, and cannot be disturbed in 
the pursuit of her plans and intrigues by any event whatsoever. 
Titus, too, seems but the embodiment of one single trait: super- 
ior, imperturbable tranquillity. Throughout the entire course 
of the action, he remains a dispassionate spectator, until at the 
very end, when the queen confesses to him her innocence, he 
betrays some emotion. Hebbel wanted to represent in him, we 
must suppose, the superiority of the Roman. 

There exists a somewhat similar difficulty in Gyges and his 
Ring, as in the play just discussed. The course of Rhodope is 
psychologically comprehensible, her ultimate self-destruction, 
perhaps, excepted, if we are ready to assume the necessary 
magnitude of the offense committed by Kandaules. Rhodope, 
unlike Mariamne, is not setting up a new standard of individual 
worth, greatly in advance of her time; her indignation results 
from the violation of ancient morality rather than of mere 
custom, as some critics would have us believe. The play leaves 
us in doubt, not as concerns the nature of the infraction, but 
certainly in regard to the degree. Some interpreters of Hebbel 
have minimized it, and want us to assume that Gyges beheld 
Rhodope merely with unveiled face. If one accepts this view, 
the severity of the atonement exacted seems staggering, and 
Rhodope’s sensibility somewhat incredible. The view is, 
however, not tenable, judging by the evidence contained in the 
drama. The offense is committed at night, in the sleeping 
chamber of Kandaules and Rhodope. Gyges remains there for 
some time; he has leisure enough to possess himself of a jewel 
which the queen has worn and taken off upon retiring. Kan- 
daules we must imagine on his couch, for when Rhodope sus- 
pects the presence of a third person, she bids him arise. The 
assumption that Rhodope had likewise retired seems inevitable. 
She considers herself so degraded by what has happened that 
she keeps aloof from Kandaules, whom she still considers 
innocent, in order not to pollute him. She demands an unheard 
of punishment for the offender, and considers her own extinc- 
tion an absolute necessity. She cannot find terms strong enough 
to brand the wrong inflicted upon her. When she discovers 
Kandaules’ complicity, she inquires of Gyges: 


“Er hat sein Gattenrecht Dir abgetreten?” 


And all this ado because Gyges has seen her unveiled features? 
Surely not. Rhodope indeed appears unveiled before Karna, 
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and also before Gyges himself. To be sure, she is convinced of 
the latter’s guilt, although it is not yet proven. And why should 
she of her own choice disgrace herself a second time, that is, if it 
is a disgrace for her to be beheld without a veil by the eyes of a 
man. Before she ends her life, she declares: 


“Denn keiner sah mich mehr, als dem es ziemte . . . 


” 


Accordingly there is nothing unseeming, no degradation in the 
fact that Karna saw her without veil. Of her favorite servant, 
Rhodope asks the significant question: 


“Und wenn mich Gyges sah, wann sah er mich?” 


We need, moreover, not form our conclusion on the basis of 
Rhodope’s utterances and conduct alone. We have the state- 
ments of Gyges by which to judge the enormity of the offense. 
He confesses: 


“Denn frevelhaft erschien das Wagniss mir! 
Und jetzt noch schauert’s durch die Seele mir, 
Als hiatt’ ich eine Missethat begangen, 


Fiir die der Lippe zwar ein Name fehlt, 
Doch dem Gewissen die Empfindung nicht.” 


And later he states: 


“Mit diesen meinen beiden Augen 
Veriibt’ ich einen Frevel, den die Hande 
Nicht tiberbieten, nicht erreichen wiirden . . . 


Ei: feels at once that only with his life he can atone for his 
conduct, though he acted only at the instigation of the husband. 
Such is the estimate of a Greek youth with liberal and advanced 
views. We may then well assume that Rhodope had ample 
cause to feel herself outraged, and to crave severe retribution. 
But why all this argument? To save a lascivious situation? 
Or to confute those that talk of “‘Schleierrecht” and the like? 
Nothing of the kind. But if we are compelled to grant the 
enormity of the offense, we can hardly regard Kandaules in the 
light in which Hebbel himself and his panegyrists would have 
us see him. He then is in our estimate not a thoroughly noble- 
minded man whose only fault is that his views in regard to 
conventions and customs are too advanced for his age, who by 
the resulting disregard for traditions brings destruction upon 
himself, and whose fall we therefore ought to deplore. We feel 
that he is wanting in one very essential aspect and that he has 
deserved his doom, for he has transgressed against a moral 
principle which has as yet not lost its validity. Whether any 
development leading away from it has been really beneficial or 
not, can hardly be a matter of doubt. 

In regard to The Nibelungen, I must confess that Hebbel has 
not brought home to me the fact that the trilogy embodies the 
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fall of the old pagan ideals of the Germanic world before vic- 
torious Christianity, as the poet would have it. In spite of 
some shortcomings in the presentation, that which is perishing 
seems far greater than the forces that are supposed to conquer. 
Perhaps the impression would be a different one, if meanwhile 
true Christianity had actually conquered the world and were 
now governing human relations. But as it is, one cannot well 
believe in the supposed victory, or at least not in the superiority 
of the victorious forces. 

It is needless to say that an introduction to Hebbel is pre- 
cisely the place where one should not air and answer—to one’s 
own satisfaction—questions like those that have been touched 
upon above, and Campbell has done wisely in treating them for 
the most part as non-existing. 

There is one item of a more general character which calls for 
brief comment. The average reader might be mislead by 
Campbell’s appraisal of the Young German movement as 
realistic. It was realistic only in a very limited sense, though a 
reaction against romanticism. The Young German authors 
rejected romanticism, because it stood aloof from the life of the 
times with their many problems; but they were themselves, on 
the one hand, too inexperienced, on the other hand, too much 
possessed by abstract theories, to achieve anything like realism, 
or make themselves independent of the romanticists. Their 
earlier productions bear quite plainly the impress of romanti- 
cism. The Poets, the first part of Laube’s Europa, for instance, 
is romantic by its theme, manner of treatment, and attitude in 
regard to sex morals. The latter connects it with Friedrich 
Schlegel’s Lucinde, as well as with Heinse’s Ardinghello und die 
gliickseligen Inseln. The essential features of the Young Ger- 
man movement, Campbell has set forth correctly enough. He 
even points out the main difficulty that hindered their achieving 
actual realism, when he declares: “they were talented doc- 
trinaires.”’ They therefore naturally were not qualified to 
attain realism in their productions. 

Hebbel’s attitude toward Gutzkow and Laube was surely 
not free from envy, though it may have mainly resulted from 
the antagonism in their views of life in general and of poetic 
art in particular. But Gutkow and Laube not only held views 
that were opposed to those of Hebbel, they were also Hebbel’s 
competitors in the literary arena, and very successful competi- 
tors into the bargain. Efforts on the part of Hebbel to establish 
a modus vivendi were instigated by practical considerations, and 
doomed to failure because of his unyielding nature. It is 
significant that he was not willing to recognize real literary 
merit in any of his contemporaries. To Tieck and Uhland, he 
could concede their deserts unreservedly, since they had already 
won their laurels and were not competing in the same arena 
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with him. Campbell has pointed out how susceptible Hebbel 
was to the subtle flattery of approval, and how in almost childish 
vanity he tried to impress people with the titles and orders 
conferred upon him. But we must bear in mind that he shared 
this weakness with many of his compatriots of those days. 

On page ninety-three, Campbell states that the name of a 
Dr. Kramer “stands out in bold ENGLISH type on the page 
of the poet’s diary.”” Might we not call it Latin or Roman 
type?—Typographic errors, ruinous to the sense, I have not 
found. 

The garb of the book is as pleasing and satisfactory, as the 
arrangement and method of treatment of the material. Camp- 
bell’s work is well suited as an introduction to Hebbel for the 
English-reading public, and can safely be put in the hands of 
youthful students without apprehension that it might engender 
a lot of false or one-sided notions. 

Joser WIEHR 

Smith College 





VERGIL AND THE ENGLISH POETS. By Elizabeth 
Nitchie, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1919. x+251i pp. $1.50 net. 


This is a well-written study of ‘‘Vergil as he appeared to and 
influenced the makers of English literature throughout its 
history.” It is divided into ten chapters: I, Introduction; 
II, The Mediaeval Tradition; III, Chaucer, His Contemporaries 
and Imitators; IV, Vergil and Humanism; V, Spenser and the 
English Renaissance; VI, Milton and the Classical Epic; 
VII, Dryden and Pope; VIII, Thomson and the Didactic Poets; 
IX, Landor and the Romanticists; X, Tennyson and the 
Victorians. 

A wide subject indeed, and one which cannot be covered in 
250 pages without omitting a good deal of the evidence in the 
case. The first part of the subject, the various English poets’ 
judgment or criticism of Vergil, is adequately treated, but one 
would like more details on the second and more interesting 
part, “the influence of Vergil on the makers of English litera- 
ture.”” For example, there is a good deal more Vergil in Milton 
and in James Thomson than Miss Nitchie implies. About 
ten years ago I published a long article on the influence of the 
Georgics on the British poets (Amer. Journ. of Philol. xxxix. 
1—32); and there is still room for anyone who has both the time 
and the courage to make a similar study for the Eclogues or the 
Aeneid. 

It seems to me especially unfortunate that so little space 
could be devoted to a period as important as the nineteenth 
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century. For here it is “necessary to confine the treatment 
largely to certain men who represent the sympathy or reaction of 
an individual spirit toward the genius of the Roman poet. 
Incidental echoes in the work of other men are of little signifi- 
cance, and consequently call for but brief discussion.” Why 
are ‘incidental echoes’ in the nineteenth century less inter- 
esting or less significant than in any other? Does not the very 
fact of the ‘Hellenic current” of that century give even a special 
interest to the incidental Vergilian echo? Take, for example, 
Matthew Arnold. It may be true that Vergil has left “‘little 
impress upon his poetry.”’ Still, he has left some; and what he 
has left is all the more significant because of Arnold’s special 
enthusiasm for Sophocles and Homer. The line in Thyrsis, 
For Time, not Corydon, hath conquered thee! 
refers to Ecl. vii. 69-70: 
haec memini, et victum frustra contendere Thyrsim. 
ex illo Corydon Corydon est tempore nobis. 
The passage in The Scholar-Gypsy, 
Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood! 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude! 
alludes to the meeting of Aeneas with the shade of Dido, Aen. 
vi. 469-73: 
illa solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat; 
tandem corripuit sese, atque inimica refugit 
in nemus umbriferum. 
The reference to Goethe, in Memorial Verses, 
And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror, and insane distress, 
And headlong fate, be happiness, 
is “¢ id translated from the close of Vergil’s Second Georgic, 
490 ff.: 
felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
subiecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari. 
an even in such a very Homeric poem as Balder Dead*® the 
simile, 
And as the swallows crowd the bulrush-beds 
Of some clear river, issuing from a lake 
On autumn days, before they cross the sea; . . 
So around Hermod swarmed the twittering ghosts, 
‘See an interesting article by Frederick E. Pierce, in this Journal, xvi. 
103-35, “The Hellenic Current in English Nineteenth Century Poetry.” 


2 See “Homeric Echoes in Matthew Arnold’s Bald¢r Dead,” in Studies in 
Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, Baltimore, 1902, pp. 19-28. 
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seems to have been suggested by Vergil’s picture, Aen. vi. 
309-12: 
quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 
lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 
quam multae giomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 
trans pontum fugat et terris immittit apricis. 

To sum up, the author has set very definite limits to her 
work, and, within those limits, has treated the subject very well 
indeed. Perhaps I can best show my appreciation of the book 
by suggesting one or two slight changes for the second edition. 

P. 76. “Labor omnia vicit” is a lonely misprint, for vincit. 

P. 104. Lodowick Brysket’s Pastorall Aeglogue is a 
paraphrase of Bernardo Tasso’s first eclogue, Alcippo, as his 
Mourning Muse of Thestylis is a paraphrase of Tasso’s Selva nella 
morte del Signor Alwigit da Gonzaga. For details, see Amer. 
Journ. of Philol. xxxv. 192-199. 

P. 225. It is a pretty open secret that the ‘parallel lives’ 
of Vergil and Tennyson in the Quarterly Review, January, 1901, 
were written by Sir Herbert Warren, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

P. 243. Mention should be made of an excellent translation 
of the Aeneid in blank verse by Charles P. Billson, London, 
1906. 

WILFRED P. MustTarD 
The Johns Hopkins University 





IBSEN IN ENGLAND. By Miriam Franc. The Four Seas 
Co. Boston. 1919. 


To outline the history and appraise the depth of Ibsen’s 
influence on English letters and the English Stage was the task 
of which the author has acquitted herself not without literary 
charm. Insofar it is not merely what the Germans would call 
a ‘Baustein’ (materials) for a future comprehensive history 
of the European drama of the Nineteenth century, but itself 
a valuable—and readable—chapter on that grand theme. 
At the same time it is not ungracious to remark that, however 
well done, the result leaves one with a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
After all, at no time in the world’s history was there so organic 
and intimate an interchange in products, intellectual as well as 
material, between the diverse nations of the world as in the 
period to which the War put a full stop. Urban life and urban 
problems had become essentially the same, or variations of the 
same, themes, and incontestably the greatest exponent of the 
‘ideas uppermost in the consciousness of the age’ was Ibsen. 
To sketch the direct influence of his work on the various 
literatures is but half the task—the easier, by far. There are 
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also the dispersed and reflected rays to reckon with. In other 
words, there is also to be considered the status of the vanguard 
of literary opinion in the republic of letters. Hence—it is not 
invidious to say it—though superficially beyond the bounds set, 
at least an orientating glance might have been taken by the 
author at the state of affairs in contemporary Europe. For 
Germany the studies of Stein and Eller were already available. 

In no country, not even his own, was Ibsen more of a touch- 
stone than in England. Miss Franc unflinchingly lays bare 
the well-nigh hopeless obtuseness, insularity, and Puritanism 
of the English theatre-going public, while admitting at the 
same time that many circumstances in the traditions and opera- 
tion of the English stage were bound to militate against a ready 
appreciation even if his sponsors had made fewer tactical mis- 
takes and enemies. For both aspects of the case her admirable 
chapter on the English Stage and Ibsen should be most instruc- 
tive and helpful to students of the English drama of our days: 
to understand is to pardon greatly, here! At first blush it might 
seem strange to admit that on the whole Ibsen did not win out— 
his battle may be considered drawn but not won—when we read 
that “in the last thirty years there have appeared some seventy- 
five English editions of Ibsen’s plays, some containing a single 
play, some containing twenty-one plays,” and reflect that 
practically all the best plays of Jones, Pinero, Galsworthy, 
Shaw are Ibsenesque (as shown in skilful analyses) or, to put the 
case stronger still, are virtually unthinkable ‘without the Nor- 
wegian. But then, as is justly observed, (p. 156), “the English 
reading public can revel in translations from Goethe, Balzac, 
Ibsen, and the Russians, but the English theatrical audience 
does not want to see foreign drama.” Indeed, they are worlds 
apart. However that be, one certainly has the impression that 
Ibsen’s influence on English dramatic literature, or shall we say 
the closet drama, is fully as great as on German literature, 
and distinctly stronger than on the French stage. In neither 
country was there so distinctly a rise in seriousness of purpose 
over the preceding epoch, relatively speaking. 

The obvious aim of the author of not only stating dry facts 
but to furnish a readable interpretation of them ought never to 
have made for a conspicuous, almost ostentatious, lack of refer- 
ences in a book of this nature. She ought to know, footnotes do 
not necessarily spell pedantry, but furnish the conscientious stu- 
dent with the possibility of ‘auditing accounts’ or drawing his 
own inferences. Supposing, e.g., I call in question the statement 
(p. 145) that “Galsworthy is influenced by Ibsen through 
Hauptmann,” or want to know where and when Wm. Archer 
defended Pinero against a charge of plagiarism? In the same 
sense a list of the chief books of reference used, and of the news- 
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papers and magazines drawn upon, would have enhanced 
the value of this study. 

To one acquainted with the Scandinavian tongues the 
accuracy manifested in the handling of Norwegian names and 
terms is gratifying. I have noted only one serious error of 
statement: the Laurvik-Morrison translation of Ibsen’s letters 
owes its entire critical apparatus (without acknowledgement) 
to the joint editors of the Breve fra Henrik Ibsen, Halvdan Koht 
and Julius Elias. 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 
Madison, Wis. 





BRITISH CRITICISMS OF AMERICAN WRITINGS, 
1783-1815. A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERARY RELATIONSHIPS. 
By William B. Cairns, Madison, 1918, pp. 98, (University 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, Number 
1). 

What Professor Cairns has attempted to do in the present 
volume is to show “how English and Scottish readers viewed 
American writings”’ during the first three decades of our national 
independence, and further, to “‘ascertain what British criticisms 
of American work were so published as to exert an immediate 
influence in America.” To this end he first briefly discusses the 
literary conditions prevailing in America and in England during 
the period covered; then passes to a consideration of the attitude 
of individual British writers, of the British magazines, and of 
the British public in general toward American books and Ameri- 
can literary and intellectual development; after which he sum- 
marizes and comments on the more significant critical notices 
of American books and authors by British writers of the day, 
taking up first the notices of non-literary writings, than the 
works of Franklin and Paine (who receive a separate chapter by 
reaon of their prominence in the eyes of Brith critics of the day), 
and finally of individual writers of poetry, fiction, and essays. 

Among the most informing and most entertaining chapters 
are those devoted to the attitude of the British poets of the 
time and to the attitude of the periodical press. The British 
poets, though interested one and all in America, wrote but little 
about contemporary American literature, recognizing its com- 
parative insignificance as pure literature; the professional 
reviewers, on the other hand, devoted a good deal of attention 
to American publications, especially those of a political and 
theological, and scientific nature. Important also is the discus- 
sion of the vogue of Franklin and Paine. But perhaps the most 
valuable chapter in the book is that in which Professor Cairns 
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sums up the contemporary comments on the early American 
poets and novelists and essayists. Freneau he shows to have 
been virtually ignored in England (owing in part, as he suggests, 
to the fact that his works were not generally accessible as yet); 
Dwight and Trumbull also received scant notice; while Joel 
Barlow and certain lesser verse-writers, including the forgotten 
William Moore Smith and Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Morton, 
came in for a good deal of attention. Brown, like Freneau, re- 
ceived but little attention, although his novels were reprinted in 
England and were later to become fairly well known there. 

The conclusions that Professor Cairns reaches are that 
“British interest in American thought and American writings 
was considerable” for the period covered, and that it arose not 
merely from curiosity, but proceeded from a “serious concern 
with the political, economic, and . . . scientific and religious 
development of the new nation.” British writers, moreover, 
contrary to the belief of many Americans of the time, were, he 
declares, inclined to be fair in their judgments on American 
books and American ideas, though they sometimes adopted “a 
paternal, if not a patronizing manner.” The influence of 
foreign criticism, much of which was reprinted in American 
journals, he believes to have been fairly substantial. 

Throughout the volume Professor Cairns exhibits the same 
painstaking concern for accuracy and thoroughness and the 
same modesty that distinguished his earlier studies in American 
literary history. 

KILLis CAMPBELL 
The University of Texas 








